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ERMANY is a wreck. In a recent 
Gis to Munich, for example—a 
city which I knew as well as I know 
New York—I could not tell where I 
was. But the schools are going full 
blast. If you get up early enough you 
see the streets full of boys and girls 
with book knapsacks on their backs, 
and late in the afternoon you see them 
going home. They are not so badly 
dressed and they look pretty well fed. 
Not many school buildings escaped 
damage. Paper and pencils, pen and ink 
are scarce, and there are not many 
books; but the Germans never de- 
pended much on textbooks anyway. 
Non-Nazi teachers have been found, 
principals and superintendents have 
been appointed, and the Germans are 
going at the business of education in 
their thorough way, with all children 


*Reprinted by permission of Foreign Affairs, 
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in school for long hours and about 25 
per cent more school days a year than 
we have in America. 

Among the German school people 
there is a good deal of talk of school 
reform, and no little evidence that the 
interest is genuine. The superintendent 
of schools in Munich showed me a 
chart of a new organization and ex- 
plained that all children now study 
together up to ten years of age, before 
being divided into what we would call 
vocational and college preparatory 
groups; all must stay in school until the 
age of fourteen, and then for some 
there is part-time school and part-time 
employment. School committees in 
Wiesbaden and Berlin told me in de- 
tail how they were “democratizing” 
their education to avoid errors of the 
past. In Stuttgart, rubble was being 
ground to make concrete blocks for a 
new Teachers Institute, which was to 
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combine some five former normal 
schools and would train teachers of 
elementary schools and teachers of 
high schools in the same classes under 
identical conditions. This is a radical 
reform for Germany, where teachers 
for the well-to-do have always kept 
apart from the teachers of the com- 
mon people. And there are new-type 
tests specially constructed for Ger- 
man pupils, modern educational films 
for the villages, committees for the 
revision of the curriculum and text- 
books, and so on. 

There were sporadic efforts to 
change German education in the past, 
and just after the last war various ex- 
periments were tried; indeed, there is 
hardly an innovation for which a prec- 
edent could not be found in some 
German school or in the writings of 
some German educator. But the fact 
is that the current reform was started 
not by Germans but by the American 
Military Government. The Germans 
seem to be taking it up. The question 
is, what will come of it? 

Even in the first enthusiasm of V—E 
Day it was apparent that all too much 
of the talk about wiping out war and 
hatred by changing schoolbooks and 
teaching international peace and good 
will was optimistic, to say the least. 
There were plans for sending thou- 
sands of American teachers to Ger- 
many to exorcise the devil of milita- 
rism from the German soul; there was 
talk of bringing thousands of German 
teachers to the United States. UNES- 
CO stated confidently that “wars be- 
gin in the minds of men”; and from 
that premise the path ran straight to 
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the conclusion that we can have peace 
by teaching it in the schools. Some 
went on to plan for one single history 
book, to be translated into all lan. 
guages, and taught in all schools of the 
world. Admirable hopes, but not a 
basis for our national safety. Certainly 
Germany’s neighbors will not entrus 
their safety to such plans—and I think 
it is correct to say that no one in AMG 
has any intention of doing so. The top 
men in the program of German edv- 
cation of AMG know Germany and 
know their business. They include the 
President of the University of Indiana, 
the Commissioner of Education in 
Connecticut, a professor of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who 
for thirty years has specialized in Ger- 
man education, the former superintend- 
ent of schools of Madison, New Jer- 
sey, and the principal of the high school 
of Portales, New Mexico. 

AMG is in Germany for three main 
purposes: (1) to keep order; (2) to 
put Germany sufficiently on her feet 
so that she can carry on without sub- 
sidy from the American taxpayer; and 
(3) to change Germany from a coun- 
try that has been a menace to the world 
into one that can be lived with in 
safety. So far as education goes, fulfil 
ment of the first aim merely means 
keeping the children off the streets and 
occupied. The second and third are 
the important ones. What part can re- 
education actually expect to play in 
the attainment of these objectives? 


II 


Prior to the war, Trizonia produced 
enough food to provide only from 
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1,000 to 1,200 calories per person. Im- 
migration from the Russian Zone and 
the countries to the east has greatly 
increased the population. Western 
Germany will be able to feed herself 
only if the population is greatly de- 
creased, or if agriculture is greatly im- 
proved, or if sufficient raw materials 
and manufactured products are ex- 

rted to match imports of goods. It is 
unlikely that large-scale emigration 
will be encouraged; increased agricul- 
tural and industrial production pro- 
vides the only acceptable solution. 

Increased agricultural production is 
possible. Agricultural experts in AMG 
were greatly surprised to find German 

iculture so backward. For instance, 
itis the habit of the peasants to harrow 
the oats only once, whereas by har- 
rowing twice the yield could be in- 
creased 40 per cent. German farmers 
habitually plant tiny potatoes whole, 
and refuse to slice large potatoes for 
sed, though this would greatly in- 
crease the yield. The German Higher 
Agricultural Schools and Experiment 
Stations have long known how to im- 
prove German farming, but their 
knowledge is not used. AMG is on the 
tight track in its encouragement of 
agricultural education, farm extension 
work, adult education in the villages, 
youth work along the lines of the 4-H 
Clubs and Future Farmers of America, 
community forums, traveling motion 
pictures. Its short and resident courses 
inagriculture for young farm men and 
women along the lines of the Univer- 
sty of Wisconsin People’s College and 
the Danish Agricultural Schools are 
so promising. 
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Increased industrial production is 
likewise possible. Here again, AMG 
experts in industrial education were 
surprised to find that the vaunted me- 
chanical skill of the Germans is little 
in evidence. Americans in Germany 
have difficulty in finding mechanics 
who can repair an automobile, a radio, 
or a piece of household equipment. A 
high degree of technical ability is found 
among a few skilled workmen, but ap- 
parently the ordinary workmen have 
had very limited training. Thus AMG 
is properly emphasizing industrial 
education and trade training, and gear- 
ing the type and quantity of this edu- 
cation to future industrial needs. Hesse 
is now developing the fur industry 
which formerly was centered in Leip- 
zig (now in the Russian Zone) and 
youth are being trained for this trade. 
Many other industries are being de- 
veloped and appropriate training pro- 
vided. The programs in home eco- 
nomics, nutrition, child care, public 
health and public health nursing, den- 
tistry, and social service help promote 
economic welfare by cutting down ab- 
senteeism and by ensuring better use of 
available food and equipment. These 
services could profitably be aug- 
mented. 

It may be that in time it will prove 
profitable to tie American efforts closer 
to the German universities and the 
higher technical colleges, but at the 
moment the value of such action ap- 
pears to be doubtful. It was discour- 
aging to note the attitude of many of 
the university rectors, deans, profes- 
sors, and leaders of the higher technical 
institutes in Germany, whose sense of 
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social responsibility seemed to be 
bounded by the ambition to develop 
erudite learning and pure research, 
with little or no concern for the needs 
of the people. The educational theories 
popular in certain American univer- 
sity circles foster this aloof attitude and 
taken in the German complex of ideas 
are likely to do harm. For many years 
to come, it would seem wiser to center 
attention on agricultural and industrial 
education in the schools, on adult edu- 
cation and extension work, and on 
every means of applying the advanced 
techniques already known. 


Ill 


The second major objective is much 
more ambitious. For the third time in 
about a century and a half the Ameri- 
cans are trying to build a new social 
order. That was the goal within our 
own country at the time of the for- 
mation of the Constitution—witness 
the motto on the reverse of the Great 
Seal of the United States: Novus Ordo 
Seclorum, a new order of ages. It was 
also the goal of the occupation of the 
Philippines forty-seven years ago, 
when the first American teacher 
landed in Manila. It is now the pur- 
pose of our occupation of Germany. 
I suppose that I have recently talked 
with some 500 Germans either in- 
dividually or in groups. They seem to 
be as civilized and charming as any 
people you would meet anywhere. A 
group of 30 advanced German stu- 
dents, with whom I spent an evening 
in Berlin, had not the slightest idea 
why anyone in the world could pos- 
sibly fear people like themselves. Pro- 
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fessors, school people, government of. 
ficials and their wives were equally 
puzzled. They had nothing to do with 
starting the war. “It was the American 
bankers who had loaned money to 
Hitler.” Not one felt any personal re. 
sponsibility for what had gone on, 
People in Munich—only ten miles from 
Dachau—claimed to know nothing 
about the atrocities. They had had 
nothing to do with the Nazis. Some of 
these people were obviously telling the 
truth; and others, possibly, were say- 
ing what they had come to think wa 
the truth. 

Nevertheless, we Americans know 
that equally charming and irresponsible 
people approved the Reden of Fichte, 
were led by Bismarck, followed the 
Kaiser, and sank to the depths of 
cruelty and sadism under Hitler. You 
have only to stand in the gas chamber 
of Dachau, look at the incinerators, 
regard the evil paintings on the walls, 
and stand over the ashes of 238,000 
martyrs to know that a new social or- 
der has to be built in Germany before 
her people can be set free. 

Why is it that charming, educated 
people can collectively and _period- 
ically go crazy, set the world in flames, 
invade, conquer, and enslave their 
neighbors? That is the critical ques 
tion. 

This tenderness to despotism is 4 
product of the political cast of mind 
and habits of the German people, and 
of their sheep-like psychology. The 
Germans seem to have no political idea 
other than of a government and sv 
ciety so centrally controlled that if a 
mad man, or an evil man, or even 4 
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Utopian, gains power in it, he has all 
the agencies of social control immedi- 
ately at hand. It is true that the Ameri- 
can Zone in Germany is divided into 
five states or Lander; but the constitu- 
tions of the five are almost alike, and 
orders go down from OMGUS to the 
fve local organizations. Hesse is the 
sze of New Jersey and Bavaria of Vir- 
inia; and on the local level there is 
no local rule and community spirit. 

The Germans live in villages; no 
farmer lives on the land that he tills, 
and I am told that except for the 
church and activities associated with it, 
the peasants might as well be living in 
the isolation of a ranch country. AMG 
officials say that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to stir up local interest. If any- 
body wants anything, he thinks im- 
mediately of going to the state. Schools 
ae run by the state according to state 
laws. Taxes are collected by the state, 
and teachers’ salaries and all other 
school expenses are met by the state. 
I did meet with some school commit- 
tees, especially in Wiesbaden, Munich 
and Stuttgart; but each meeting re- 
sembled an American school superin- 
tendent’s staff conference rather than 
what we know as a board of education 
meeting representing parents and local 
citizens. 

We must begin with the fact that the 
Germans lack fundamental ideas of 
political science. They have no glim- 
meting of the idea of government of 
checks and balances, with certain de- 
hying processes. Americans have 
karned that sometimes evil men come 
to power, sometimes weak men, some- 
times hasty dreamers, and that it is bet- 


wet 


ter to have powers so divided, and 
processes of government sufficiently 
time-consuming, that the wicked and 
the visionary cannot quickly exercise 
great power. The objective of the 
framers of our government was a sys- 
tem that would be as efficient as pos- 
sible under a good man, but not easy 
for a bad man to run away with. 

It is unfortunately true that this idea 
of decentralization has never taken 
root among the Germans. Indeed, the 
theory has eluded some Americans. 
Following my lectures to university 
and school audiences in a number of 
German cities, I was regularly asked 
the same questions, which were based 
upon certain articles that had recently 
appeared in American magazines. Ap- 
parently the Germans had heard a 
good deal of the shortcomings of 
American education, and I was asked 
searching questions about the short- 
age of teachers, the sub-standard edu- 
cational conditions in Mississippi and 
Arkansas, unequal conditions among 
the states and within certain states. I 
took a good deal of time to answer 
these questions carefully, pointing out 
that it was easily within the power of 
the American people to correct such 
conditions and make education equal 
from North to South and East to West. 
I explained the discussion of education 
in the Constitutional Convention as 
revealed by Madison’s Journal, point- 
ing out that apparently the Founding 
Fathers considered education to be 
properly included in the General Wel- 
fare Clause, that most of the early 
Presidents had included in messages 
to Congress a federally supported—and 
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possibly controlled—system of com- 
mon schools, but that the American 
people had never chosen such a course, 
preferring, unconsciously perhaps, to 
sacrifice some equality to liberty. I 
tried to make clear that even today we 
are still searching for a formula which 
will permit federal subsidies to educa- 
tion upon some basis which the people 
believe will keep the minds of their 
children free from the possible control 
of a tyrant. Unlike an American uni- 
versity president who had recently 
told the Germans that American edu- 
cation was a poor example for Ger- 
many to follow, I insisted that we are 
proud to have such a system. My Ger- 
man audiences listened with courteous 
attention and, perhaps, real interest to 
this doctrine that decentralization is a 
source of strength. Unfortunately, the 
practice of local self-government was 
no part of their experience. 

Would the Constitution of the 
United States have worked had the 
American people not previously been 
accustomed to self-government? As it 
was, at any rate, the American people 
had run their own local affairs for a 
century and a half prior to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution—about the 
same amount of time that has elapsed 
since. They had built roads, drained 
the swamps, educated the young, cared 
for the poor, ill, and aged, and kept 
the peace. This expe: ‘ence in local self- 
government had given reality to the 
provisions of their constitution. 

The German people must acquire a 
habit of self-government before they 
can safely be set free. It is sometimes 
proposed that the way to accomplish 
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this end is to put courses on govern. 
ment in the school curriculum. Som 
think that the critical need is univer. 
sity lectures on government, and evey 
an Institute of Political Science. If 
however, our American experienc 
points the way, it would seem mor 
promising to begin by helping th 
German people set up habits of self. 
rule in their small villages and towns 
and in communities within their cities 
This would provide a point of view 
from which, at a later date, the idea of 
a non-authoritarian central govem. 
ment might be grasped. 

It will be exceedingly difficult t 
start local self-government in Ger. 
many, and many years will elapse be- 
fore the idea takes hold. But this is the 
time to begin the effort. AMG is on the 
right track, I believe, in its emphasis 
on community councils and its attempt 
to stimulate local initiative. It is try- 
ing to enlist the interest of parents in 
such activities as school lunches, play- 
grounds, recreation activities, service 
to displaced persons, care of children, 
the ill, and the aged, community choral 
and dramatic societies, music, repait 
and expansion of school buildings 
pupil aid, clean-up drives, and the like. 
The objective is to make parents come 
to realize that by their own collective 
and organized efforts they can inflv- 
ence the progress of their children, and 
that they are responsible for the kind 
of education the children receive. 

Examples of local initiative in school 
problems in America have relevant 
suggestions for AMG’s task. For it- 
stance, a few years ago, the publi 
schools around New York City started 
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the Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil. Some 50 to 60 school districts de- 
cided to pool their resources and make 
a joint study of ways of improving 
their schools. Board members meet 
with board members, superintendents 
with superintendents, principals with 
principals, and specialists on particular 
problems with their opposite numbers. 
A headquarters staff is now maintained, 
and a large number of research studies 
and local programs of action have been 
undertaken. Similar School Study 
Councils have been formed in other 
cities. Such councils could be started 
in Germany, and possibly some Ger- 
man communities could be associated 
with some of the American Councils. 
Close and practical contact with some 
American schools might be a stimulus 
to actual practice of self-government 
—which is the only way to learn it. 


IV 


The final object of attack of the 
American effort must be the sheep- 
lke psychology of the Germans. 
Nearly a half century ago, Dean James 
E. Russell, in his book German Higher 
Schools, pointed out that the Germans 
were directing the bulk of their edu- 
cational effort to the production of 
God-fearing, self-supporting, obedient 
subjects of the Reich. He showed that 
the method and spirit of all schools be- 
low the university level were intended 
to produce conformity: the need for 
aleader. He showed that the few— 
mostly the children of the classes— 
then had a chance to learn to lead in 
the university and other high schools 
(in the German sense of the term), 
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but that the majority were supposed to 
be obedient followers, nothing more. 

A generation later, Dr. Thomas 
Alexander, now the head of education 
in OMGUS, recorded the same situa- 
tion in his book, Prussian Elementary 
Schools. He made extended visits and 
took stenographic records of many 
hundreds of lessons. He found the 
same formal, disciplinary, memoriter 
type of teaching, with all power vested 
in the teacher and the pupil drilled 
only to follow and obey. He reported 
that he visited nearly 400 classes be- 
fore he heard a pupil ask a question, 
and then it was something like “What 
time is it?” 

The German people are noticeably 
self-disciplined. When something is 
verboten it is verboten. It is doubtful 
that one would see fingerprints on a 
wet-paint sign in Germany. But the 
trouble is not that the Germans obey; 
other people obey, as is witnessed by 
the orderly conduct of the British in a 
queue. The difficulty is that part of 
the German people are taught only to 
obey, never to vary, never to lead; and 
these people, the greater part of the 
nation, come out of school looking 
for a Fuehrer and are uncomfortable 
and unhappy if they cannot find one. 

No one objects to obedience and 
discipline. The danger comes when 
that is the sole purpose of the school. 
The particular problem of re-educa- 
tion is to break the school lockstep. 
This cannot be done by exhortation; 
it can take place only if different edu- 
cational practices are substituted for 
those now used. As long as the teacher 
gives a sentence and the pupil must 
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repeat it, as long as lessons are assigned 
and pupils must learn them verbatim, 
as long as all pupils march in line and 
stand when the teacher enters, as long 
as a pupil tips his cap to the teacher 
as to a superior officer, you will in 
that country have the psychology of 
leader and follower. The prospects for 
self-government will be poor. 

It is unfortunately true that if many 
Americans were to go into a German 
school—or an_ old-style Japanese 
school, or a modern Soviet school (as- 
suming they could get behind the iron 
curtain)—they would say, “This is the 
kind of school that I should like to see 
at home.” For just as it seems reason- 
able to some people to regard the world 
as flat, it seems sensible to think of the 
mind as a muscle, which can be 

“strengthened” by exercise in some 
hard and preferably useless task. The 
results of science are slow in their ef- 
fect on “common sense”; the work of 
modern psychologists and educational 
researchers has not penetrated the edu- 
cational thinking of many laymen. We 
know from the research of Thorndike 
and from that of some of his followers 
that little general effect results from 
teaching. In good teaching you aim at 
a particular and specific result. There 
are special ways to achieve obedience 
and conformity, and there are other 
special ways to develop a critical fac- 
ulty. People able to govern themselves 
must learn not only to obey but also 
to reason and judge for themselves. In 
a society safe and worthy to be free, 
teaching which produces a willingness 
to lead, as well as a willingness to fol- 
low, must be given to all. 


Germany does not need a lot of 
lectures on modern teaching proce. 
dures. She needs experimental work in 
her schools, in order to see what aspecy 
of modern educational procedures can 
best be applied to the concrete cir. 
cumstances which exist in Germany, 
There must be trials of many types of 
school methods and procedures, with 
careful measurement and _ assessment 
of results. A pattern tailored to fit the 
Germans must be evolved. 


American education can be of serv-} ment 


ice in this phase of the work. Exper. 
mental work has been carried on in 
various school systems in the United 
States, under practical conditions in 
typical situations. There is no reason} gral 
why similar experimental work could 
not be started in certain schools in 
Wiesbaden or Stuttgart, with inter- 
change of experts and comparison of 
results. The results of such exper- 
mentation could then find their way 
into the Teachers Institutes and into 
the programs of retraining teachers in 
many places in Germany. The pro- 
gram would take time, but obviously 
a new social order in Germany cat- 
not be built in a day. Lectures in uni- 
versities might give the illusion of rapid 
progress, but work in the schools them- 
selves will give quicker results. 

If this analysis of the German prob- 
lem is correct, then, as I have sug- 
gested, there must be some modifica- 
tion of the ideas that a good many 
Americans hold regarding the nature 
of the task of re-education of the Ger- 
mans. Such projects as textbook re- 
vision to eliminate “hatred” and pro- 
mote “understanding,” teaching of 
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ood will, development of world citi- 
zenship, interchange of students and so 
on, while worthy are not central to the 
problem. The two major objectives of 
education are to teach the Germans to 
use better methods in the shop and on 
the farm, and to train them to accept 
individual responsibility. Improved 

icultural and industrial production 
can be obtained by educational work 
in the communities. Individual respon- 
sibility can be fostered by the develop- 
ment of local government and local 
initiative. The schools can play an im- 
portant part in both efforts. Educators 
in Germany will profit greatly by 
closer ties with the American agricul- 
tural and industrial colleges. School 
systems in German localities will know 
better what local self-government 
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means if they can establish ties with 
individual American town and city 
school systems, and German schools 
can gain much knowledge of how to 
break down the formality of their 
schools by cooperating in projects of 
the type now carried on by many 
schools in our country. 

The crux of the problem is to en- 
courage communities to control and 
operate their schools. The establish- 
ment of local initiative and responsi- 
bility is more important than anything 
else. If local self-government is prac- 
tised on the schools, it will normally be 
taught in the schools. That is the way 
to produce a generation which will 
know that it cannot hand over its men- 
tal, moral, and political responsibilities 
to a Fuehrer. 
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South Brazil: An Educational Progress Repor 


ROBERT KING HALL 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


een after midnight on a crisp, 
clear night in August 1940, a group 
of Brazilian educational officials closed 
in on a silent, darkened building in the 
municipality of Marilia in the Alto- 
Paulista area of the state of Sao Paulo. 
It was the thirty-eighth clandestine 
Japanese school to be discovered in 
that municipality in the nine months 
which followed the banning of foreign- 
language schools. During the same 
period considerably more than two 
thousand other clandestine schools— 
German, Polish, and Japanese—had 
been discovered, raided, and closed in 
the four southern states of Brazil. 
What these officials found in the 
darkened, apparently abandoned build- 
ing was startling. Passing through a 
trapdoor concealed in the quarters of 
the pathetic Japanese caretaker and 
his wife, the raiders entered a secret 
underground room constructed ten 
years before, when the building was 
first erected, supplied with air through 
secret air-ducts, supplied with light 
by oil lamps which would not betray 
the presence of the room by drawing 
upon the municipal electricity. They 
found a Japanese naval officer, com- 
plete with decorations, textbooks from 
his Naval Academy days, a Shinto 
kamidana or God-shelf, and the quasi- 


sacred Imperial portraits. They founi} ? 


excellent physical and chemical » 
paratus, a small technical library, ; 
quantity of paraphernalia for Shinn 
ceremonies and the practice of budi 
or “warlike arts,” some Japanese flag, 
and a Japanese duplicating machin 
They also found some thirty frigh 
ened, silent, staring Japanese children 
a class which had been studyiy 
Shiishin or Japanese ethics. Among the 
textbooks were far more militariste 
propaganda than any later found in 
the wartime texts of Japan—how t 
stop a tank with a “Molotoff cock- 
tail,” the mathematics of a projectiles 
trajectory, how to bayonet a man.... 
One boy of about fourteen, whik 
nervously playing with the things on 
his desk, drove the steel point of his 
compass through his hand. He bled, 
but he did not cry. 

What makes this clandestine propt- 
ganda school of interest? Is it any 
different from thousands of others cre- 
ated in the fear and deception of the 
long armistice between wars? Why és 
it significant? 

It is significant precisely because it 
is no longer important. Today, eight 
years after the raid, three years after 
the defeat of Japan, the building 
abandoned and dilapidated, the neigh 
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bors have forgotten the episode, even 
the educational authorities can hardly 
remember the location of the school or 
the details of the raid. Once—only 
right years ago—it was the center of 
hatred, passionate nationalism, and vio- 
lence. Today it is not even a landmark 
to point out to the visitor. Brazil has 

The clandestine schools in southern 
Brazil in 1939-41 were a symptom of 
grious social maladjustment. There 
had grown up in the southern states— 
So Paulo, Parana, Santa Caterina, and 
Rio Grande do Sul—a system of 
“elonies” or isolated nuclei of foreign 
eters, primarily German, Italian, 
Polish, and Japanese. Many of these 
colonies were established long ago— 
the first German settlers having 
founded Sao Leopoldo in Rio Grande 
doSul in July 1824. A continuous Ger- 
man immigration took place from then 
until the outbreak of the second World 
War, although the major colonization 
‘| occurred in 1848 and 1849, when the 
Ijahy-Assti River valley was settled 
in Santa Caterina and the cities of Blu- 
menau, Joinville, and Brusque were 
begun. These settlers came from the 
ame areas in Germany, represented 
thesame economic, religious, and social 
groups, and immigrated for very much 
the same reasons as did the Germans 
who settled in the Middle West of 
the United States. The Poles in Parana 
wttled in the decades following the 
frst World War and the early part 
of the Depression, while the Japanese 
—at least those who entered legally 
and are recorded—came to Sao Paulo 
nthe twenty years following the out- 
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break of the first World War. The 
Italian immigration—largely to Sao 
Paulo—has been enormous ever since 
government records have been ac- 
curately kept, but the peak occurred 
at about the same time that their major 
immigration to the United States took 
place, from 1880 to 1910. 

In one fundamental respect these 
colonists, with the exception of the 
Italians in Sao Paulo, reacted to their 
new environment in a manner quite 
different from that of their co-nationals 
in the United States. They did not be- 
come assimilated in the New World 
culture pattern. They remained aloof, 
indifferent to or contemptuous of their 
Luso-Brasilian neighbors. They built 
their own little nations within a nation, 
supplied their own people with the 
necessary public services, and created 
a fragmented or molecular society that 
had no community of interest and only 
the frailest of communication with the 
central government in Rio de Janeiro. 

In part this segregation of the 
colonies was probably inevitable. Brazil 
is an enormous country, the distances 
between the colonies and the central 
government are immense, the terrain 
is mountainous and covered with 
matto, south from Sao Paulo there are 
no river valleys for overland trans- 
portation and few adequate harbors 
for coastwise traffic. Even today only 
a single one-track railway runs south 
to the Uruguayan frontier, totally 
inadequate to the demands of the area. 
Until the creation of a Brazilian mer- 
chant marine after the first World 
War, it was easier to travel from the 
south of Brazil to Rio de Janeiro by 
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taking a ship to Europe and then 
coming back across the South At- 
lantic than to go directly. 

But in a large measure the segrega- 
tion was due to two very unfortunate 
policies. The colonists—again with the 
exception of the Italians—looked down 
upon the culture of the Brazilians they 
encountered, mainly caboclos or mixed 
Portuguese and Indian, and resisted all 
assimilation. The federal government 
in Rio de Janeiro, concerned with 
problems more immediately apparent 
and suffering from chronic budgetary 
difficulties, was delighted to allow the 
southern colonies to solve their own 
problems. The Germans, Poles, and 
Japanese built their own hospitals, 
roads, clubs, and schools. They trained 
their own teachers or sent to their 
fatherland for them. They spoke their 
own language and read their own 
books. It was inevitable that even after 
four generations in Brazil a very con- 
siderable proportion of the nearly two 
million persons of German ancestry 
in southern Brazil should feel their 
European ties of loyalty. Many, 
though not all, were really German 
expatriates. Great-grandchildren of the 
original immigrants could not speak 
Portuguese. 

When Adolf Hitler came to power 
in Germany in 1933 the effect was 
immediately felt in Brazil. The Ger- 
man textbooks became Nazi textbooks. 
The German consuls began to offer 
a virtually unlimited supply of scholar- 
ships for study in Germany. Brazilian 
teachers and German contract teachers 
began to preach the Nazi text. Sud- 
denly the Brazilian authorities awak- 
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ened to the danger which their indi. 
ference had helped create. On My 
4, 1938 the federal government pass 
Decree-Law No. 406, which made ;; 
obligatory that all teaching in ruy 
schools be done in Portuguese, thy 
all textbooks be in Portuguese, and thy 
all teachers be Brazilian-born. In th 
two years that followed, this base 
legislation was bolstered by a numbe! 
of more stringent federal laws and a 
imposing structure of state regulation 
and laws. 

Some of the colonies’  schook 
changed over to Brazilian. A ver 
large number went underground. En. 
forcement of the so-called “nation. 
ization of education” laws was turned 
over to the Brazilian Army. This 
policy was short-lived and disastrous 
The officers entirely mistook the basic 
purpose of the legislation—to divorce 
the colonists’ foreign political ties and’ 
strengthen their Brazilian loyalry—and| 
instituted a severe, even brutal, puni-, 
tive campaign. The colonists resisted 
and, being able and determined peo’ 
ple, soon made it evident that police} 
force would never solve the problem. 
The raids on clandestine schools had 
accomplished one thing, however, be- 
fore enforcement was turned over to, 
the educational officials of the locd 
state governments, then under inter-' 
ventores or federally appointed dicts 
tors of the Getulio Vargas regime 
The raids had demonstrated that what 
had taken place in the German school! 
after the advent of Hitler had also been 
occurring in the Japanese schools after 
the rise of the military clique in Japan 
in 1935. 
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The problem of the “nationalization 
of education,” in the limited Brazilian 
meaning of combating foreign political 
and social indoctrination, became the 
most vital educational problem of a 
decade ago. It was the stimulus to a 
searching educational self-appraisal. A 
federal agency, the Conselho de 
Imigragao e Colonizagao, was set up 
to study the economic and sociological 

roblems of the unassimilated foreign 
nuclei. The federal agency for educa- 
tional research, the Instituto Nacional 
de Estudos Pedagégicos (INEP), then 
under the direction of Brazil’s most 
distinguished educator, Dr. Lourengo 
Filho, began a detailed study of the 
educational bases of the problem. The 
famous Escola Livre de Sociologia e 
Politica of Sao Paulo began a series 
of sociological studies of the minority 
groups which is today nearing com- 
_ pletion. And the state educational de- 
partments, which inherited the prob- 
| lem of enforcement from the Army, 
began an intensive series of investiga- 
tions to determine what practical 
} policy should be adopted. Each arrived 
at a different solution, but the pro- 
cedure of investigation and ultimate 
policy of the state of Santa Caterina 
is sufficiently outstanding to warrant 
a brief statement. 

The educational authorities asked 
themselves one question: why should 
German colonists prefer to pay for 
their own schools and take the risk of 
imprisonment when they could send 
their children to official Brazilian 

schools for nothing? The answer 
which they arrived at was not palat- 
able: the Germans considered the 
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Brazilian schools, and the mode of life 
they prepared for, markedly inferior 
to their own. The officials then made 
a compilation of the reasons why the 
Germans held their Luso-Brasilian 
neighbors in contempt. The German 
teachers were better. The German 
health standard was better. The Ger- 
man school buildings were better. The 
German pattern of life—with clubs 
and choral groups and athletics—was 
better. The Germans were more suc- 
cessful businessmen. They were clean- 
er. They came from a greater Euro- 
pean tradition. 

After the Brazilian officials dis- 
covered in what ways the colonists 
felt that the Brazilians were inferior, 
they adopted the policy of deliberately 
competing with the Germans. They 
designed and constructed what are 
perhaps the finest rural consolidated 
schools in South America. They paid 
incentive wages to attract the best 
teachers from other parts of Brazil. 
They established a free and com- 
pulsory health service which sur- 
passed and antedated by five years the 
famous English “womb to tomb” plan. 
They deliberately set out to prove to 
the Germans that they had been wrong 
at every point and that in fact it was 
to their own advantage to give up their 
European ties and adopt the culture of 
their new home. The change in eight 
years is little short of phenomenal. It 
has cost considerably more than one- 
quarter of the total governmental 
revenues from the area, plus federal 
funds drained from other and less 
politically explosive areas, but it has 
succeeded. Where in 1940 there was 
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a miniature Rhineland, today there is 
an indistinguishable cross section of 
Brazil. 

There have been at least four educa- 
tional by-products of the intensive ef- 
fort to “nationalize education.” For the 
first time in Brazil’s history, educators 
have come to realize the interlocking 
of the school and society. The general 
technical quality of education in the 
south of Brazil has been enormously 
improved. A fundamental shift in 
emphasis from the humanistic toward 
the technological has occurred. And 
in the various state capitals and in 
Rio de Janeiro there has developed a 
large number of basic educational in- 
vestigations, stemming directly out of 
the problems created by this earlier sit- 
uation, which may have a lasting in- 
fluence on the future of Brazilian 
education. 

In 1940 the educators of Brazil, 
with a very few notable exceptions, 
such as Dr. Lourengo Filho, Dr. Fer- 
nando de Azevedo, and Anisio Teix- 
eira, were concerned with what might 
be termed the symptomatic difficulties 
or the tactical problems of education. 
For example, they recognized that 
Brazil’s adult illiteracy (estimated at 
52 per cent by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion) was a powerful barrier to the 
development of an intelligent elec- 
torate. Even though elections and rep- 
resentative government were tempo- 
rarily suspended under the final years 
of the Vargas regime, widespread and 
intensive efforts to combat illiteracy 
were begun by training conscripts 
doing compulsory military service, by 
building schools in sparsely settled 
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areas with federal equalization funds, 
and by such private efforts as the 
Cruzada Nacional de Educacao headed 
by Dr. Gustavo Armbrust. What thes 
Brazilian educators had failed to se 
was that, in combating illiteracy, they 
were fighting a symptom of a social jl] 
not the ill itself. The world has wit. 
nessed many able anti-illiteracy cam. 
paigns—the P’ing-Min Chiao-Y ii Yiin. 
Tung of James Yen in China, the 
Millet Mektepleri of Mustafa Kemal 
Atatiirk in Turkey, the “Each One 
Teach One” movement started 2 
Dansalan, Lake Lanao in the Philippine 
Islands by Dr. Frank C. Laubach, and 
the Instituto de Informacion Campesim 
founded by Graciela Mandujano in 
Chile. But no anti-illiteracy campaign 
ever permanently solved the problem. 
Literacy comes when the economy of 
a nation makes possible—and necessary 
—widespread adult literacy. 

Eight years ago the majority of the 
educators of Brazil were concerned 
with the position of the secondary 
school in the educational system, with 
the lack of physical facilities, with the 
poor quality of teachers anion? in the 
normal schools, with the lack of re- 
search, and with the overemphasized 
theoretical training in the faculties of 
the university. But few saw (or if they 
did they dared not speak openly of it) 
the far more fundamental—the str- 
tegic—problems of education. They 
were apparently unaware of the grad- 
ual usurpation by the federal author- 
ties of power over the elementary 
schools, which had traditionally been 
the prerogative of the states. Educa 
tion in the Vargas regime was not all 
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bad, as many liberal Brazilians errone- 
ously hold, but it contained the germ 
of the worst educational malady that 
exists—the creation of a cultural in- 
srument which can be manipulated 
by the little clique in power to any 
glfish political end. Even the wide- 
spread criticism of the secondary and 
higher educational systems failed to 
touch the central flaw. These schools 
of Brazil were pale copies of the 
French schools, designed for and pos- 
ably effective in a different society in 
a different age. In the Brazilian scene 
of the 1940’s they were anachronisms. 
What was needed was not a painstak- 
ing repair of the traditional rigid 
encyclopaedic curriculum but a brave 
discard of the institution of the ency- 
clopaedic curriculum in its entirety. 

One tangible evidence of Brazil’s 
new awareness that education cannot 
be divorced from the society it serves 
cn be seen by a developing body of 
educational leadership. The three edu- 
cational philosophers mentioned above 
continue as outstanding leaders, with 
increased public and professional re- 
onsibility. Mature educational think- 
es like Abigar Renault, Gustavo 
Lesa, and Carneiro Leio, through 
political office and authorship help 
shape education to the rapidly chang- 
ig society. But most encouraging is 
the rise of a considerable group of 
young men who hold important polit- 
ial and administrative posts through 
which they may profoundly influence 
the development of education. These 
ae men like Faria Goes, the National 
Director of the Servico Nacional de 
Aprendizagem Industrial (SENAI); 
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Murilo Braga, the new Director of 
INEP; and Dr. Elog José da Roche, 
the Secretary of Education for the 
state of Rio Grande do Sul. These men 
do not present a solid front (fre- 
quently, as in the present critical ques- 
tion of whether or not administrative 
control shall be decentralized, they are 
at violent odds), but one thing they 
hold in common: they know that 
Brazil has changed and they are deter- 
mined that education shall meet the 
demands of this change. 

How has Brazil changed? It has 
discarded a relatively benevolent dicta- 
torship and adopted a relatively rep- 
resentative republican government. It 
has emerged from the second World 
War victorious and with new inter- 
national stature. And it has undergone 
one of the most rapid industrializations 
in history. How have these changes 
affected education in the southern 
states of Brazil? 

The assimilation of the German 
colonies of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa 
Caterina, and Parana is an accom- 
plished reality. Sio Leopoldo, Brusque, 
Itajahy, Blumenau, Joinville, and Rio 
Negro are Brazilian cities, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from their neighbors set- 
tled by the Portuguese. The Poles in 
Parana have steadfastly resisted as- 
similation, but the industrial develop- 
ment of the nation is rapidly making 
them an unimportant, by-passed rural 
community without political or eco- 
nomic importance. The Italians of Rio 
Grande do Sul and especially of Sao 
Paulo are completely Brazilianized, 
and are counted among the most de- 
sirable ethnological groups of the 
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country. They were never a political 
problem; they are now a major in- 
dustrial asset. The Japanese have not 
been assimilated, but much the same 
change is taking place with them as 
has taken place with the Poles. There 
are relatively few of them—today esti- 
mated at about 100,000 instead of the 
wartime exaggeration of about three 
times that figure—and they are being 
scattered. Of the four areas settled by 
the Japanese, the interior of Sao Paulo 
(Alta-Paulista, Alta-Sorrocabana, and 
the Noroeste) accounted for the over- 
whelming proportion. The cities of 
Aracatuba, Lins, Bauru, and Marilia 
are completely Brazilianized, with the 
Japanese influence no more noticeable 
than in an average California town. 
Bastos, once the center of their strong- 
est colony, is almost a ghost town, 
with its schools virtually in ruins, its 
coffee plantations standing wasted and 
deserted. Only to the south of Campos 
Novos and over the border in the State 
of Parana are there important settle- 
ments of Japanese still unassimilated. 

Many reasons may be suggested for 
the resistance of the Japanese to Brazil- 
ian acculturation. Three have imme- 
diate educational significance. The Sao 
Paulo schools, traditionally among the 
best of the nation, simply cannot com- 
pete in hours and intensity with what 
the Japanese, with their tradition of 
99.6 per cent average daily attendance, 
expect. The process which worked 
with the German colonies was nowhere 
attempted with the same enthusiasm, 
and where any attempt was made it 
failed to yield equal results. 

The second reason stems from the 
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internal organization of the Japaneg 
colonies—cooperatives composed of 
ignorant peasants headed by superbly 
trained and indoctrinated graduates of 
the Japanese colleges for training 
colonizers and pioneers—such x 
Morioka, Mie, Miyazaki, Takushoku, 
and Fukuoka. It seems incredible by 
it is an established fact that even to. 
day, more than three years after Japan’ 
capitulation, some of these fanaticd 
leaders have managed to convince their 
subordinates that Japan has not been 
defeated and that the newspaper, 
newsreels, and radio broadcasts ar 
merely propaganda. More sanguine 
Japanese point out that there is a 
economic as well as a patriotic motive, 
since many of these leaders have thw 
been able to liquidate embarrassing 
debts with worthless Japanese cur- 
rency. Whatever the motives may be, 
as long as any doubt of defeat remains 
there is little pressure to adopt the 
culture patterns of the new country. 

The final reason is indeed novel in 
Brazil. It comes from a rising race) 
prejudice held by the Caucasian Braz \ 
ians against Asiatics. Eight years ago 
any person in a public position who 
would have openly expressed doubt) 
regarding the equality of races and the, 
desirability of creating a “new Brazil 
ian race” by the amalgamation of all’ 
nationalities would have committed 
professional and political suicide. To- 
day a sociologist of international note, 
the director of one of Brazil’s mos! 
famous research institutes, frankly 
states that Brazil must prohibit any 
more immigration of “color” and mus 
adopt a positive policy of working to- 
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ward a light stock through miscegena- 
tion and immigration from northern 
Europe. The first signs of a changed 
racial attitude toward the Negro are 
also apparent in isolated discriminatory 
acts, in the rise of Negro theater move- 
ments, Negro music, and a hyper- 
consciousness of the “Negro problem” 
in the United States. 

The impact of society on the schools 
js most dramatically apparent, how- 
ever, in the industrialization of the 
country. In this change, which is com- 
parable only to the industrialization of 
Japan after the Meiji Restoration or 
the industrialization of the Soviet 
Union, education has met its greatest 
challenge since the end of the Empire 
in 1889. 

The world has come to think of 
Brazil during the past century as an 
agricultural country which has suc- 
cessively undergone great financial 
crises because its economy was tied to 
a single product—first sugar, then 





rubber, and finally coffee. Brazil to- 
) day is an industrial country. This 


') metamorphosis has taken place in the 


past eight years. Between the begin- 

ning of the first World War (1917) 
| andthe beginning of the second (1940) 
Brazil’s industrial production, measured 
in monetary units, increased to a fan- 
tastic 2000% of what it had been, and 
reached what seemed almost a millen- 
nium with an industrial production ap- 
proximately equal to its agricultural 
| production. During the past eight 
years the agricultural production in 
monetary units has remained relatively 
the same and industrial production has 
multiplied almost four times (from 13 
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billion cruzeiros to more than 48 bil- 
lion—approximately 2.5 billion dollars 
at the official rate of exchange). By the 
beginning of 1948 industrial produc- 
tion was almost four times that of 
agriculture. 

Such a revolution has produced at 
least four major changes in education. 
The first and most impressive is a 
technical education program which 
holds promise of being the most sig- 
nificant educational development of 
this generation. This is the program 
of industrial apprentices (SENAT) 
already referred to. It is a direct out- 
growth of the famous school for the 
training of railway workers which Dr. 
Roberto Mange had directed in Sao 
Paulo for the Paulista Railway. Its 
nadonal director is Mr. Faria Gdes, 
who has directed the Rio de Janeiro 
Industrial Region since the beginning 
of the program in 1942. The SENAI 
is remarkable in that it is financed by 
a 1 per cent tax on all industrial pay- 
rolls (Law No. 4048 of January 22, 
1942), yet is completely administered 
by private officials—representatives of 
industry—who are organized into 
autonomous committees to direct each 
of the seven Industrial Regions. Be- 
cause these Industrial Regions are 
not contiguous with existing political 
boundaries and because the govern- 
ment representative on each committee 
is a non-voting member, SENAT is 
Latin America’s first major experiment 
in decentralized, privately directed, 
federally supported, post-elementary 
education. Its record to date is im- 
pressive—excellent modern buildings, 
the best equipment that is obtainable 
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on the world market, superior teach- 
ers, and inspired leadership. This pro- 
gram is paralleled by three other 
“alphabet organizations’—CBAI, a co- 
operative United States and Brazil edu- 
cational program for the traditional 
Brazilian industrial schools; CBAR, a 
somewhat less successful companion 
program for the rural and agricultural 
schools; and SENAC, an apprentice- 
ship training program in commercial 
studies. 

The other three changes that have 
resulted from the rapid industrializa- 
tion are: a new adult and anti-illiteracy 
program known as Servigo de Edu- 
cacao de Adultos, directed by the 
National Department of Education in 
the Ministry; a fundamental shift in 
emphasis in the universities, with 
engineering courses now outstripping 
both law and medicine in popularity; 
and the growth of federal aid in the 
construction of rural schools, directed 
by one section of INEP, the National 
Institute of Pedagogical Studies in the 
Ministry. To support the increased in- 
terest in technical studies at the uni- 
versity level and to conduct research, 
five formerly autonomous faculties 
have been raised to the status of uni- 
versities (Parana, Recife, Bahia, The 
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Catholic University of Sao Paulo, anj 
The Catholic University of Rio & 
Janeiro) and at least three more ay 
now authorized. Bureaus of Scientific 
Testing are being established in each} 
of the industrial areas to service loc 
industry. 

Eight years ago the raid on a clande:. 
tine school in Marilia opened up , 
maze of interlocking educational prob. 
lems having their genesis in the ultr. 
nationalism of a military clique in| 
Tokyo. Today the school is forgotten, | 
the problems are largely solved. Then 
it was a major building in a tiny fron. 
tier town. Today it is unimpressive in } 
a thriving modern city of 50,000 peo- 
ple, with air conditioning, hospitak, 
official schools, theaters, and more than 
thirty industries. When a few colonies 
of Japanese representing one-fifth of | 
1 per cent of the nation’s population 
could to a considerable degree control 
the production of coffee—on which 
85 per cent of the nation’s foreign 
trade balance depended—the clandes 
tine school and what it taught wa) 
crucial. Today the Japanese in Brazil ) 
is economically insignificant. And his 
thoughts are no longer dangerous! 
Society has changed what the schook 
could not. 
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nd 
de 
are 
ifie 
ach } 
Cal 
des. 
D a 
ob) [x a study of adolescent fantasy* ex- 
tTa- re case records were gathered 
in! on 4o normal adolescent boys and girls. 
ten,| These records include not only the 
hen main data of the study—stories told in 
‘ol response to the pictures in the Symonds 
ein) Picture-Story Test?—but also the re- 
€0-| sults of interviews with the pupils and 
tals} their parents and teachers, autobiog- 
than raphies written by the pupils, person- 
mies ality questionnaires, and information 
1 of available from the school records. It is 
tion | believed that these data make it possible 
ittol| to form accurate impressions of this 
hict group of pupils—their backgrounds, 
eign, present abilities, behavior and person- 
des lities, and their motivations and out- 
was) looks on life. 
raz » Aseach of these cases was reviewed 
1 his the question was asked:“What can the 
rows school do that will be of the greatest 
hook| aid in furthering this pupil’s person- 
| ality development? Naturally, different 
pupils would apparently profit by dif- 
ferent features of school life, so in 
planning a school program for per- 
sonality development it should be 
recognized that no part of such a 
‘To be published under the title, Adolescent 
) Fantasy; An Investigation of the Picture-Story 


Method of Personality Study, by Columbia 

University Press, 1949. 

*Published by the Bureau of Publications, 
| Teachers College, Columbia University, 1948. 


program would pertain equally to all 
pupils. Any school must be ready to 
relate its program to the individual 
needs of its pupils, but if a school pro- 
vided each of the features suggested 
herein it would take care of the per- 
sonality needs of most of its pupils in- 
sofar as this can be done in school. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


The following is not a theoretical 
armchair program, but one that grew 
out of intimate acquaintance with 40 
normal boys and girls as they were 
observed by teachers, parents, and fel- 
low students, and as their own at- 
titudes and inner tendencies were 
revealed by a projective technique, the 

\ Symonds Picture-Story Test.? 
‘Social participation. The greatest 
need among these adolescents was that 
of opportunity for social participation. 
Many of them seemed inhibited and 
withdrawn. This may seem strange in 
view of the democratic and social 
nature of schools and society today, 
but more intimate acquaintance with 
individuals shows that the greatest 
personality handicap still is social isola~ 
tion. Boys need an opportunity to 
mingle in give-and-take with boys, 
girls with girls, and boys with girls. 
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This opportunity would be provided 
in the classroom by a more democratic 
organization, by more occasions for 
free interchange of opinion in discus- 
sion, and by activities which call for 
sharing and joint participation. Too 
much of the work in the classroom is 
carried on in_ individual isolation. 
Classroom learning is too often thought 
of as an individual process rather than 
a group process. In addition, the school 
should provide opportunities for social 
participation outside the classroom. 
This can be done in passing from class 
to class and in the lunchroom, gymna- 
sium, and assembly room, for example. 
Clubs and organizations should be 
democratically organized under pupil 
direction, with provision for group 
participation that will permit each in- 
dividual to contribute according to his 
talents. Must schools relegate the club- 
room to some building across the 
street, or would it be possible to pro- 
vide something in the nature of a 
clubroom within the school itself? 
Of special importance for some 
pupils—both boys and girls—is the 
opportunity to engage in the kind of 
competition provided by sports. Most 
boys would profit by participation in 
contact basketball, 
volley ball, It is 
surprising how many boys there are of 
whom it is said, “spends all spare time 
at home,” “fusses in kitchen, cooks,” 
“hobby-photography,” 
childish, immature, inattentive,” “‘is 
now taking up tap and ballroom danc- 


sports such as 


soccer, or football. 


“unobtrusive. 


ing.” This problem is not solved merely 
by providing the opportunity for par- 
ticipation; these boy s are the very ones 
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who would not attend any social ac- 
tivities that the school might provide, 
Nor would assigning them arbitrarily 
to activities or trying to force them 
to participate be successful. T hey need 
patient, kindly encouragement to join 
a group, and should be led to feel that 
demands would not be made upon 
them that they could not meet. 
Acceptance. The second plank in 
the school’s platform for personality 
growth and development is emotional 
acceptance of these boys and girls by 
their teachers. Many come from homes 
in which they do not feel accepted. 
Some are living in homes as state wards, 
as foster children, or as stepchildren; 
some are competing with brothers or 
sisters and feel that they are not 
favored by their parents. Consequently, 
these cases especially need to feel that 
they are accepted by the school and 
by their teachers. They need to feel 
that they “belong” and are welcome. 
This necessitates no elaborate ma- 
chinery or organization. The only 
requirement is accepting teachers, 
teachers who like boys and girls of 
adolescent age, who understand them, 
who can accept them with all of their 
aggression, carelessness, irregularity, 
ouilt, and need of punishment. It is 
not necessary to have long individual 
conferences with pupils to accomplish 
this. It can be done by a friendly smile, 
“Good morning,” and by rec- 
ognizing the child when his turn 
It can be done by judicious 


saying 


comes. 
and encouragement instead of 
Some children 
need positive expressions of affection 


praise 
by adverse criticism. 


which teachers should be willing to 


ch 


far 
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a child’s emotional 


give. It increases 
security in school to know that he 
really belongs to the school, to his 
classes, and to organizations within the 
school. 
Freedom. 
of this study need greater freedom in 


At least 10 of the 40 cases 


school. They come from homes in 
which they are held under strict disci- 
pline. The parents take the respon- 
sibility for the children’s school prog- 
ress and the children sabotage their 
efforts by 
resistance. What appears in many in- 
stances to be lack of ability or lack 
of interest is really part of an uncon- 
scious campaign of noncooperation. 
These children need the opportunity 
to manage themselves, to make their 
own decisions, to plan and execute their 
own work. The transition period 
would be somewhat chaotic before 
the boy or girl accepted the challenge 
to assume responsibility for himself. 
Fear of this transition period is obvious 
in the anxiety of both parents and 
teachers with regard to a child’s school 
progress. 
Firnimness, 


various kinds of passive 


strictness. Not every 
At least 9 
of the cases would profit by stricter 


child needs more freedom. 


discipline. These are the boys and girls 
who come from homes where too 
much freedom is allowed and there is 
not enough strictness in laying down 
adhering to them. 
These pupils would profit by being 


requirements and 


held more strictly incall for re- 
quirements. This should be 
plished by means of frequent and 
careful checks, not in a repressive, 


accom- 


faultfinding way but, after eliciting the 


pupil’s cooperation, with firmness and 
tact. At least one boy definitely needs 
to be repressed. He should be required 
to wait his turn, to be courteous in 
class, and in general to tone down his 
smart-alecky attitude. All of this group 
would benefit by being helped to plan 
a regular schedule and live up to it. 
Opportunity to express emotions. 
At least 7 cases would benefit by an 
opportunity to express their emotions. 
These are children who have been 
overly repressed, with the result that 
their personalities are expressionless 
and colorless. The school should pro- 
vide opportunity for expression in 
writing, speaking, drawing, painting, 
modeling, singing, playing a musical 
instrument, play-acting, building or 
making things, and in social activities. 
The choice of activity should be left 
pretty much to the pupil, so that he 
may follow lines of interest already 
partially developed. It is of particular 
importance that these children be given 
freedom to express their hostilities and 
their loves, the two types of feelings 
most often repressed in this culture. 
For some of these pupils much of 
the school’s program could be looked 
upon as the constructive expression of 
aggression. A boy who is described as 
quick- tempered, impatient, excitable, 
and having difficulty in personal rela- 
tions has never learned to put his 
aggressive impulses to constructive use. 
The school’s program should provide 
such a boy an opportunity to carry 
through his work successfully, to con- 
struct ‘things. and to take responsibility, 
so that some of his awkward, aggres- 
sive energy will be directed into more 
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satisfying channels. In the case of some 
girls, the school can help by encourag- 
ing them to express their feminine 
qualities, particularly if they wear 
severe clothes and tend to compete 
with boys. A girl should be accepted 
and admired as a girl, and not made to 
feel she must be “first,” or the domi- 
nant person in the group. 

Success. Schools should provide 
every boy and girl an opportunity to 
be suc cessful j in something, both in the 
classroom and outside. In the class- 
room this consists, in large part, of 
adapting materials and methods to the 
ability of the individual; and in our 
big cosmopolitan schools this means 
more than anything else placing the 
boy or girl in the group w here the 
work is adapted to his maturity. But 
success is more than being confronted 
with a possible task, neither too hard 
nor too easy: it depends largely on the 
encouragement of the teacher and her 

capacity to find something gratifying 
in the work of a boy or girl, The child 
who has had unfortunate school expe- 
riences, who has suffered by having 
to compete with a more successful 
brother or sister, who is spoiled and 
undisciplined, or whose parents are de- 
manding and critical needs the taste 
of success in order to find satisfactions 
which can wean him from disappoint- 
ment in other areas. 

Avoidance of punishment. In the 
case of at least 4 children in this group 
it would be essential for the school to 
avoid punishment or anything that 
could be interpreted as punishment. 
These are in the group of pupils who 
would benefit from greater freedom— 
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those who have been punished at home 
and held strictly to the parents’ de- 
mands. In general, punishment is to 
be avoided in school, control being 
maintained by more positive methods, 
The boys mentioned above have been 
punished to make them conform to 
their parents’ wishes, and in school 
they should receive encouragement, 
praise, and opportunities for self- 
expression. 

Provision for responsibility. Givin 
pupils responsibility, which has been 
mentioned before, now comes up for 
special discussion. Responsibility is 
hard for teachers to give; concern with 
getting the task done seems to take 
precedence over development of per- 
sonal growth. But if pupils are to take 
responsibility they must be given it, 
even though the results are not alw ays 
letter perfect. Giving responsibility 
means keeping hands off until the task 
is completed, but holding pupils strictly 
accountable for what is assigned to 
them. If the task is one which has 
meaning to the group as well as to the 
teacher, then there will be social pres- 
sure to see that it is completed: the 
child will be held accountable to the 
group as well as to the teacher. If the 
group’s goals are likely not to be met, 
then the pupil in charge of a project 
may have to be relieved, but this signal 
of failure is to be avoided, if possible, 
and every effort made to help the pupil 
who has been given the responsibility 
to carry it through successfully. Much 
will depend on the insistence and en- 
thusiasm of the teacher. 

Encouragement. Encouragement, 
which also has been mentioned previ- 
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ously, is needed particularly by those 
boys and girls who come from homes 
where they are rejected and feel that 
they are not loved. These pupils need 
not only acceptance but also the boost 
that comes from being encouraged and 
urged to do their best. They need more 
than anything else the steady trust of 
a teacher who, believing in them, will 
encourage them to pick up after each 
discouragement and try again. 

Opportunity for pleasure. In the 
case of two individuals, both girls, 
who seemed to be somewhat moody 
and depressed, it was believed that their 
school life could be made to compen- 
* for the drabness of their homes 

y providing opportunities for fun. 
“he such boys and girls the school at 
its worst is a haven and every activity 
is pleasurable. But schools should 
strive to make each activity enjoyable 
for all children. The curriculum 
should be adapted to the interests of 
the different ages, and it should be 
organized so as to present a challenge 
the successful meeting of which brings 
a thrill. Probably pleasure in school 
comes as much from being a member 
of a happy family with important tasks 
to perform as from any mechanical or 
organizational arrangement. 

Freedom from competition. At 
least one of the group would derive 
benefit from a school program in 
which competition was reduced to a 
minimum. In the section on “Social 
Participation” it was pointed out that 
some boys and girls need the give-and- 
take of competition. But for others, 
particularly those already engaged 
family rivalries, the competitive nature 


of many school activities only aggra- 
vates an unfortunate personality trend. 
If competition is introduced into the 
school it should be in a spirit of play; 
competing for marks, awards, and pro- 
motion becomes too serious and threat- 
ening for many pupils and should be 
eliminated. 

Provision for insight. It was be- 
lieved that several pupils in the group 
would be helped by insight into their 
personalities. The mirror might be held 
up to their personalities so that they 
could see themselves as they appear to 
others. Each boy and girl could be 
helped to understand what purpose 
various personality trends serve and 
how each individual adjusts to circum- 
stances in which he lives. This insight 
can be provided in two ways: in group 
guidance activities, through exercises 
of personality description ‘and general 
discussions of mental hygiene and 
simple aspects of the psychology of 
adjustment; in personal counseling, 
through helping individual boys and 
girls to know themselves better and to 
understand the meaning of their ad- 
justments. 

Psychological help. At least two 
boys in the group needed professional 
help. Their adjustments bordered on 
the psychotic; their fantasies were 
gravely distorted, and they needed 
special assistance to bring them back 
to normal ways of thinking and of 
meeting their problems. This could be 
accomplished only if the parents, too, 
were acquiring saner and more normal 
attitudes. While only two bovs (5 per 
cent) in the group were definitely in 
need of professional help (and this is 
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perhaps a fair proportion to expect in 
any school), more than this number 
could profit from individual profes- 
sional psychological counseling. And 
every pupil in school needs the advan- 
tage of an educational and vocational 
counseling program. 

It is not suggested that all pupils 
need all aspects of the above program 
in the same degree. All aspects should, 
nevertheless, be provided by the school 
so that the needs of all individuals can 
be served. What the school program 
can contribute to each child must be 
determined for the individual sepa- 
rately by a detailed case study. Only by 
such a case study can it be determined 
whether a pupil needs more freedom 
vr more strictness, more emphasis on 
social participation or on achieving 
success, more competition or less, more 
opportunity to express emotions, or 
more attention to fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of a planned program. 

It should be stated in all candid- 
ness that the suggestions which were 
blocked out for each pupil in this study 
came more from life material than 
from fantasy material. The life history 
material revealed lacks to be filled and 
trends to be corrected. The fantasy 
material did not show the nature of 
actual adjustments, but pointed out 
their meaning by revealing the wishes, 
hopes, desires, anxieties, and guilt feel- 
ings that lay beneath them. ‘One boy 
needed more acceptance and more en- 
couragement because (as revealed by 
the case material) he was rejected by 
his stepmother, an attitude which re- 
sulted in his continual backsliding in 
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school. His aspirations and ambitions, 
apparent in the fantasy material, ex- 
isted only in fantasy and needed the 
encouragement of his teacher to realize 
them. The fantasy material often in- 
dicated what was lacking, but seldom 
furnished a clue to how to supply the 
deficiency. 

The school should reinforce the in- 
fluence of the home in the case of well- 
adjusted pupils, and counteract and 
supplement its influence in the case of 
the poorly adjusted pupils. Actually, it 
would be difficult for a school to carry 
through such a program successfully, 
The parent who expends his aggres- 
sion in overambition for and strictness 
with a boy expects the school to re- 
inforce his efforts. For the school to 
give this boy more freedom would 
be a distinct threat to the goals of the 
parent, who would then criticize the 
school and bring pressure to bear on it 
to reinforce his own tactics with his 
boy. Any school, therefore, that gen- 
uinely proposes to institute a program 
of personality development must seek 
the cooperation of the parents of its 
pupils and, if necessary, arrange a 
program of guidance and counseling 
that will enable parents to adapt their 
attitudes to the needs of their children. 


SUM MARY 


After studying the needs of the 40 
boys and girls and planning educa- 
tional programs for them, the conclu- 
sion was reached that an understanding 
of the fantasy life has a secondary but 
nevertheless important role in deter- 


mining the essential features of a pro- 
gram for personality development. It 
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is of major importance to know the 
nature of the child’s adjustments, as 
they can be observed, and something 
of his background. Knowledge of fan- 
tasy helps in discovering the meaning 
of a child’s adjustments and the lacks 
in his personality development. Any 
teacher will achieve more sympathy 
with and understanding of a pupil 
through acquaintance with his fan- 
tasies. The program outlined provides 
for increased social participation, ac- 
ceptance by teachers, freedom, firm- 


ness, Opportunity to express emotions, 
opportunity to be successful, avoidance 
of punishment, pupil responsibility, 
encouragement, opportunity for pleas- 
ure, freedom from competition, per- 
sonality insight, and psychological 
help. It is emphasized that no one 
pupil needs all aspects of such a pro- 
gram. Each pupil in a school should be 
studied intensively as an individual 
with a view to learning what the 
school can contribute to his optimum 
personality development. 
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Panes administrators, students, 
and citizens we are all deeply con- 
cerned with the critical problem of 
mental health in our world today. The 
statistics from both Army and civilian 
sources indicate how many people 
suffer from disabling neuroses and 
psychoses. We are more intimately 
acquainted, by reason of daily contact 
in our work, with an even larger num- 
ber of people who have more or less 
severe adjustment difficulties. The 
total picture is not a happy one. Dis- 
abling forces seem to be gnawing at 
the very vitals of our culture. Conflict 
among nations has reached high in- 
tensity. Such struggles may perhaps 
best be conceived as symptomatic. The 
really critical conflicts in the world 
today are not international, but are 
interpersonal and within the individual 
person. 

As a people, we have no greater 
obligation today than to attack this 
problem with all the intelligence and 
skill at our command. The attack 
should probably proceed along two 
fronts. First, we need to provide peo- 
ple with life experiences that will 
fortify them against the stresses of this 


*A paper read in the All-College Lecture 
Series, Teachers College, July 12, 1948. 


age of technical wizardry and human 
impoverishment. Second, we need to 
develop a program of remedial aid for 
those who have already been too sorely 
tried by the world, and for those w ho, 
in spite of their best efforts to male 
themselves strong, will develop in- 
capacities in the future. These two 
efforts may add up to a program of 
preventive mental hygiene capable of 
at least arresting modern man’s trend 
to obsolescence. 

To provide self-strengthening life 
experiences will entail a broad program 
of social, educational, and medical en- 
deavor which I am not competent to 
discuss. But new orientations are 
needed in the area of remedial psycho- 
logical work also, and this is the theme 
of my discussion. 


NEW ORIENTATIONS NEEDED 


Our first need is for new orientation 
with reference to who will be served 
by the person with skills in remedial 
psychological work. Since the turn of 
the century, which marked the begin- 
nings of this new science and practice, 
our clinical investigations, 


research, 
and practice have been concerned 
largely with the psychotic and the 
severely neurotic individual. We have 
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almost ignored a much larger and, from 
a mental hygiene viewpoint, more im- 
portant group of people—that vast 
group who are on the border line of 
happiness, who have little zest for life, 
who operate at reduced efficiency. In- 
dividuals move in and out of this group 
as life circumstances alter, but it seems 
safe to assume that the total number 
who are marginally adjusted remains 
large. Possibly it is from this group 
that the neurotic emerges, and it is cer- 
tainly from this group that much un- 
happiness spreads. At one time or 
another, these are people like you and 

They are you and me; they are 
our students, our children, our col- 
leagues. Some are people who have 
never quite achieved a satisfactory and 
satisfying adjustment. Possibly most 
of them are people who have been 
temporarily defeated by too strenuous 
life situations, people who have been 
forced to draw too heavily on the re- 
sources which their life experiences 
have provided them. Happily, they are 
also the people who can respond best 
and most quickly to psychological 
help. In view of this fact, our efforts 
in remedial psychological work should 
be more carefully planned to help this 
large group of marginally 
people. 

We need new orientation also with 
reference to techniques for helping 
people with adjustment problems. In- 
dividual psychotherapy has become the 
accepted procedure. There is little 
likelihood, however, that we shall have 
within the near future the number of 
skilled therapists that would be re- 
quired to provide remedial psychologi- 


ad j usted 


cal help for the vast numbers who 
need it. The desirability of continuing 
emphasis on the individual approach 
is debatable. Individual psychotherapy 
is costly and inefficient. We do have 
successes in individual therapy, but 
we must admit many part successes 
and all too many failures, and it often 
takes just as long to fail as it does to 
succeed. 

Finally, we must face honestly the 
question of who can do therapy. This 
is a complex problem. There are only 
about forty-nine hundred psychiatrists 
and about one thousand clinical psy- 
chologists in our country, and not all 
of these are interested in therapy. We 
are adding to this number, but at the 
rate of only a few hundred a year. It 
is my belief that we must examine the 
possibility of giving special training to 
specially qualified teachers, personnel 
workers, ministers, and psychological 
and psychiatric technicians so that we 
may greatly increase the number of 
persons who are competent to offer 
therapy. 


A PHILOSOPHY FOR GROUP 
THERAPY 

Hope for an answer to some of these 
problems lies in recent experiences in 
the area of group therapy. Group 
therapy may mean that psychological 
resources can be extended to the large 
numbers who need help. It may offer a 
technique that can be safely and effec- 
tively employed by specially trained 
group workers w ho are not M.D.’s or 
Ph.D.’s. 

The experiences in group work 
which I report here reflect the strong 
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influence of a philosophy of therapy 
which has been called nondirective 
therapy, or client-centered therapy, or 
client-directed therapy. Many of you 
are doubtless familiar with the more 
important concepts of this approach 
to psychotherapy, but perhaps it will 
be helpful to review them briefly, with 
particular reference to the group sit- 
uation. 

The basic principles of nondirective 
therapy apply in the group situation 
as well as in work with the individual. 
Of primary importance is one’s own 
personal philosophy, one’s attitudes 
toward people. More and more, 
techniques seem less and less impor- 
tant. Techniques come later; they 
grow out of and are demanded by 
one’s orientation to human relation- 
ships in therapy. To be effective in 
therapy, it is believed, requires a deep 
and abiding confidence in the ability 
of most people to be responsible for 
their own lives. It — some 
humility about how much a person 
can do for others, aside from making 
it possible for them to realize them- 
selves. It requires putting aside tend- 
encies to evaluate what is good and 
right for other people. It requires a 
respect for their integrity as individ- 
uals, for their right to the strength- 
giving act of making and living by 
their own choices. And it requires, 
perhaps above all, a confidence in the 
tremendous capacities of individuals to 
make choices that are both maturely 
satisfying to them and ultimately satis- 
factory to society. 

When these principles are applied 
to the group situation, with adults, 


they require a departure from some 
of the procedures that have tradi- 
tionally been used in group therapy, 
There is no need for lectures, films, 
pictorial materials, outlines of topics 
to be covered, or activity programs, 
Neither is there need for the kinds of 
things that we have come to expect a 
group leader to do. There is no need 
for a predetermined plan, for ques- 
tions, for encouragement to the person 
who is slow to participate, for any 
evaluation of what is said, or for inter- 
pretations of what is said. As in work 
with individuals, the therapist must 
turn to the group for direction. If he 
has been able to communicate his at- 
titude of acceptance of all of the 
group, and his confidence that the 
members of the group can be respon- 
sible not only for their lives but, in- 
deed, for the therapeutic experience 
itself, he will find the group working 
out its own best patterns. In such an 
atmosphere, the group will sensitively 
alter its topic, its pace, its humor, to 
meet the felt requirements of the 
moment, and it will give efficient di- 
rection and tempo to the series of 
meetings. In time, the therapist comes 

feel that the group is a far more 
knowing guide in its quest for health 
than he could ever be. 

With this theoretical orientation, let 
us look at some of the problems that 
arise in attempting to translate theory 
into practice. 


EXPERIENCES IN GROUP 
THERAPY 


During the past two years, research 
has been under w ay at Teachers Col- 
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lege to define theory more clearly and 
to . determine what procedures are most 
effective in group therapy. Appro- 
priately, this work itself has been a 
group enterprise. At this stage, the 
work of the group has yielded some 
suggestions and some illustrations that 
may clarify the nature of this ap- 
proach to helping people with their 
problems. 

An initial problem is to decide who 
will be included in a therapy group. 
Current opinion is that about six peo- 
ple constitute an optimum number, 
and it has been our practice to seek 
some homogeneity in groups, though 
there is no empirical evidence that 
homogeneity is necessary. We have 
had a group of mothers of problem 
children, groups interested in reducing 
religious and racial prejudice, groups 
of university students of approxi- 
mately the same age but with a diver- 
sity of stated problems, a group of 
boys from Harlem gangs, and groups 
of children retarded in reading. It has 
also been our practice to have an inter- 
view with each candidate before he 
joins a group. This provides an oppor- 
tunity to identify 
might, in our . 


individuals who 
present knowledge, 
profit more from individual therapy, 
and it serves to get each group mem- 
ber and the group leader acquainted. 
Groups normally meet twice a week 
for a period of one hour. 

When the meetings get under way, 
much depends on the skill and sensi- 
tivity of the group leader. It is his 
responsibility to provide orientations 
that lift the sessions from the level of 
catharsis to that of constructive ther- 


apy. The first of these orientation 
points lies in the individual selves of 
the members of the group. The leader’s 
constant aim is to understand the in- 
dividual and to communicate this un- 
derstanding to the person and to the 
group. He strives to understand how 
the individual perceives himself, his 
world, and his relationship to the group. 

The second of the group leader’s 
orientation points may be found in his 
concern with feelings. Recognizing 
that self-perceptions are charged with 
feelings (and are indeed shaped by feel- 
ings), the leader strives to catch and 
respond to the emotional quality of 
what is said in the group. Normative 
values and psychological judgments 
are excluded. The therapist proceeds 
at a pace set by the individual he 1s 
trying to understand, confident that 
this is the quickest method of achiev- 
ing the goals of the group. 

Perhaps one of the best ways of 
gauging the effect of the group leader’s 
activity is to examine the reactions of 
group members to their leader. Here 
from members 


are a few statements, 


of a group of students: 


My reaction to the group leader is as if 
he were a member of the group, a silent 


partner. His remarks, I feel, are sort of 
stabilizing. 
For the first time, I noticed how the 


group leader has tried to keep the dis- 
cussion on emotional rather than intel- 
lectual points, in referring back to previ- 
ous statements which had not been 
picked up by the group. 


And _ then, 
meeting, 


an excerpt from one 
in which the members were 
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discussing the nondirective technique: 


MARY. I think that when you are very 
much distracted emotionally by your 
own problems, I don’t think you are 
aware of the technique at all. 

NANCY. You can see the technique 
used on the other person but you can’t 
see it used on yourself. 

MARY. Because I realized that I wasn’t 
aware of it after the first day. 

MARJoORIE. I often have trouble after- 
wards thinking of what you have said. 

1 think T just take it in. 


As in individual nondirective ther- 
apy, the group leader seems to act as 
a catalyst. He appears to intrude little, 
yet his efforts are essential to the prog- 
ress of therapy. His task is a hard one, 
for now he must respond sensitively 
to six people instead of one. But his 
task is lightened by the presence of 
strong allies w i give help as they 
are receiving i The leader sets the 
climate for the tiie and his attitudes 
seem quickly to permeate it. Possibly 
this happens because, with the reduc- 
tion of perceived threat, group mem- 
bers feel less need to be threatening; 
possibly because, with an increase in 
feeling of being understood, group 
members feel freer to understand each 
other. It is an exciting thing to witness 
a member of a group making an effort 
to understand the feelings of another 
member of the group, and to help him 
clarify his feelings. The happy and 
stimulating fact is that the group itself 
becomes a therapeutic agent. 

Below are some excerpts from a 
recorded group meeting that convey 
some of the feelings that are built up 
within a group and suggest how group 
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members help each other gain in self- 
understanding. Not everyone is able 
to identify himself so intimately with 
his group as do these people. Occa- 
sionally an individual will become 
But these quota- 
tions reflect the main trend in skillfully 
led groups. 


somewhat isolated. 


nancy. I think this is tied up with the 
way we try to help somebody else. When 
I am disturbed, I feel that everybody is 
with me, somehow. 


LEADER. The whole group is with you. 
NANCY. That’s right. 
MARY. Yes, you are not conscious of 


the individual in the group. It’s 
uh . . . a group rather than a person. 

. I have not been particularly worried 
about what people feel. I am not 
worried about personal feelings or criti- 
cisms. 

LEADER. You mean within the group? 

MARY. Within the group. I feel free 
to say anything I want to. 

NANCY. That oneness of it is the thing 
I think is so remarkable. 

atice. Yeah. I have the same feeling 
that you have, Mary. There is nothing 
that I would not say in the group. 
But there is a funny thing. I have the 
feeling that if I met you in twenty years, 
I’d still feel as warm with you as T feel 
now. There is a certain affectional tie 
that you establish that I have never been 
able to establish with girls before. I have 
always either been competitive or felt 
subordinate, and I’ve never been able to 
establish a situation where I felt com- 
pletely accepted, and I accept ev erybody. 


In a situation of growing warmth 
and acceptance, the members of the 
group become increasingly able to ex- 
amine feelings hitherto denied. With 
a reduction in perceived threat to self, 
the individual explores areas previ- 
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ously sealed off by expectation of 
catastrophe should such exploration 
be attempted in the absence of ther- 
apeutic support. The individual begins 
[0 perceive himself as a worthy per- 
son, capable of managing his own life. 
To help us understand such develop- 
ments, we have asked group members 
to keep diaries in which they write 
their reactions to the meetings and to 
anything that seems important to them. 
The diary entries often highlight im- 
portant aspects of the group process, 
as well as of individual gains. After 
the thirteenth meeting in a series, one 
girl wrote: 


I felt as if something really cleared up 
in my mind today. I realized suddenly 
that I had been say ing things that implied 
this feeling all along but that the concept 
of what it was was still not clear to me. 
It was the concept of self worth. I realize 
that I have been walking around feeling 
like a sad sack pretty much all of my life, 
and it has kept me from fighting for my 
goals. A sad sack never wins, and I took 
that conviction without ever proving to 
myself that I was capable. This sort of 
gave me an added impetus to work for 
my examinations, I think. I had the feel- 
ing this session that we were all coming 
down to pretty much the same basic 
problem only that we all have different 
ways of showing it. It made me feel 
closer to the group. 


The group provides also a matrix 
of personal and cultural values that 
appears to be useful to the individual 
as he explores his attitudes and feel- 
ings about himself and others. Thus 
an element is provided that cannot 
be introduced in individual therapy, 
where the counselor, to avoid con- 


fusion of roles, must minimize cultural 
expectations. The counselor requires 
nothing of the individual other than 
that he work out his own solutions to 
his problems. This attitude on the part 
of the counselor seems necessary in 
order to avoid threat and to provide 
a predictable environment essential to 
therapy. The personal counselor can- 
not be both mentor and therapist. But 
in a sense, both of these functions are 
served in the group situation. The 
leader seldom varies from the predict- 
able pattern suggested above; yet 
group members often express opinions 
and value judgments that are represen- 
tative of the values of our culture— 
the culture in which each member of 
the group is attempting to find a 
satisfying life. In this situation, the in- 
dividual finds freedom for self-explora- 
tion; and at the same time he is pro- 
vided with an opportunity to see him- 
self and his values in a larger social 
setting. Let me illustrate this by quot- 
ing again from one of the diaries. 


The discussion today of a person’s role 
in life seemed partic ularly helpful as I 
have not given this much thought before, 
except for the fact that I often seem to 
accept the role which others prepare for 
me. The group, however, made me real- 
ize that I can take a much more active 
part in choosing my roles than I have 
heretofore. Now I am uncertain about 
what kind of a person I really want to 
be. This calls for a critical analy sis of 
values, something else I have never 
thought much about before. I am sur- 
prised to realize that, although I have 
made academic and vocational plans for 
the future, I have made very few, if any, 
personal or social plans. , 








I 


Still another diary entry indicates 
how the feelings expressed by group 
members opened new prospects to one 
of the participants. 


It seemed to me that the majority of 
the group members had been guided in 
their lives by emotional considerations. 
whereas I have been operating on an 
intellectual basis. A problem now arises 
over whether I wish to continue in the 
same manner or will be willing to break 
down the wall around my emotions and 
let them be expressed. Whether this bit 
of insight is really fundamental I am not 
sure, but I can see that it might explain 
much of my behavior. 


The group situation seems often to 
evoke an awareness of a common bond 
with other people, while sharpening, 
in a healthy fashion, the individual’s 
conception of his own unique per- 
sonality. There is a comforting to- 
getherness and a dignifying apartness. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
features of all kinds of group therapy 
(and certainly it has been evident in 
the experiences in nondirective group 
therapy upon w hich these comments 
are founded) is the fact that the group 
itself provides an immediate, firsthand 
opportunity to gain different, health- 
ier perceptions in interpersonal rela- 
tionships. Maladjustment most often 
centers around difficulties in significant 
human relationships. The realization of 
satisfying relationships with others 
may thus be one of the major goals 
of all therapy. The group situation 
provides rich opportunity to gain new 
understanding of others and of oneself 
in relation to others. It provides op- 


portunity for immediate practice in 
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more mature living. One often ob- 
serves a member of a group who has 
successfully worked through his own 
problems, continuing his active par- 
ticipation in the group because of his 
concern for other members. His iden- 
tification with the group, once mainly 
a source of support, becomes a matter 
of readily accepted responsibility for 
others. It is believed that this sharing 
of responsibility for helping others is 
itself a primary source of therapeutic 
gain. Not the least important change 
in the self- perception of the individual 
in group therapy is the gained concept 
of himself as a person capable of ma- 
ture social living. 


PROBLEMS OF EVALUATION 


The problem of evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of group therapy is a dif- 
ficult one. The evident growth of some 
individuals who have participated 
groups is heartening, and their spon- 
taneous statements revealing — their 
awareness of being more adequate 
people stimulate one to desire much 
further study of this approach to 
therapy. Such statements as these are 
“[ think it has helped me 
immeasurably.” “In social situations, I 


common: 


have so much more confidence in my- 
self.” “Deep down, I think how much 
it has helped me. My situation hasn't 
changed one iota. It’s just the way I 
look at it. And the way I feel about 
it. Each day 
thing that has happened to me.” “A 
very concrete evidence of my improve- 
ment is that I have found myself 
humming and whistling. That, I hadn’t 
Of course, not all 
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people respond so favorably, and those 
who do not gain much are less likely 
to voice their appraisal of the experi- 
ence. What we need are more objec- 
tive indices of change. We have been 
exploring various techniques for meas- 
uring the outcomes of group therapy, 
and T can report some tentative but in- 
teresting results. 

One of the best techniques appears 
to be the analysis of verbatim protocols. 
Here we find a gradual decrease in 
negative statements toward the self and 
toward others and a corresponding 
increase in positive statements. One of 
the most conspicuous changes is evi- 
dent in expressions indicative of greater 
self-acceptance. Participants appar- 
ently become more able to differentiate 
their own values from the values that 
others would impose upon them, and 
to live more comfortably in roles they 
themselves find acceptable. Indirect 
measurements of gain have been ob- 
tained in children in 
remedial reading classes, some of whom 


work with 


were given a combination of individ- 
ual and group nondirective therapy. 
Children participating in therapy made 
significant gains in scores on stand- 
ardized reading tests, as compared with 
a control group composed of children 
who pursued only the regular program 
of instruction. One cannot partial out 
the influence of group and of individ- 
ual therapy, of course, but the tech- 
nique of measurement seems promising. 
We are also using observer evaluations, 
sociometric initial and 
terminal interviews, initial and terminal 


techniques, 


self-appraisal essays, pre-testing, and 
post-testing. We have encountered 


177 
some fascinating and perplexing prob- 
lems in attempting to evaluate group 
therapy objectively. For example, 
scores on self-rating scales behave in 
a curious fashion. When one compares 
initial self-ratings with terminal self- 
ratings, there is evidence of only slight 
gains from therapy. But if, at the end 
of therapy, group members are also 
asked to rate themselves as _ they 
thought they were at the beginning 
of therapy, striking differences emerge. 
Thus a person may indicate prior to 
therapy that he feels “Swell”; at the 
end of therapy that he feels “Cheerful 
most of the time”; and in remember- 
ing how he felt prior to therapy, that 
he felt “Down and out.” Or again, pre- 
therapy: “I like most everyone I meet”; 
post-therapy: “I get along fine with 
everybody”; and remembrance of pre- 
therapy: “Most people irritate me.” 
We are not at all sure of what this 
means. Perhaps we are sure of only 
one thing—that the job of objectively 
evaluating what goes on in group 
therapy is complex, but that an experi- 
mental approach is essential if further 
progress is to be made in shaping 
group methods to meet the current 
great demand for therapy. 


AN OVERVIEW 


In conclusion, I should like to turn 
again to the thoughts expressed in the 
first part of this discussion, to note 
again the great need for remedial psy- 
chological help in our world today, to 
suggest again that we should turn our 
attention to the great numbers of near- 
happy people, the almost effective; the 
people for whom life has lost its savor 
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but who plod along, holding their 
discontent as tightly as they can to 
themselves; the people who struggle 
for control but lose it tragically at 
critical moments; the people who have 
put aside spontaneity, being too fear- 
ful of its risks; the quietly desperate 
people who cannot realize their own 
lives and who add much to the uncer- 
tainty and unhappiness of others. 
These are people who can be helped, 
who have great resources for self-help 
and for giving help to others. These 
are the people for whom group therapy 


seems ideally suited. To provide such 
help on a scale commensurate with 
society’s need requires a vision of 
therapy groups available for students 
in schools and colleges, for teachers 
and professors, for workers in factories, 
for business executives, for expectant 
mothers, for mothers of problem chil- 
dren and for the children themselves, 
for couples unhappily married, for the 
aged, for all who could live more fully 
with a minimum of psychological help, 
This is now a vision, but one that can 
and should be turned into a reality. 
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TVA Journey 1948° 


RYLAND W. 


ASSISTANT 


EGIONAL study can effectively be 
peepee in the restricted class- 
room environment through the use of 
books, source materials, maps, and 
audio-visual materials. Yet how much 
more vital the study can be if con- 
ducted in the region itself. Further- 
more, while individual travel has long 
had sanction as a “broadening” experi- 
ence, our advancing knowledge of 
learning through group processes sug- 
gests that a lone traveller may not best 
develop his understanding or most ac- 
curately evaluate his experiences. The 
resources of a group, especially a group 
from widely backgrounds 
with a certain comm .n denominator 
may vastly enrich the 
learning experience. Indeed, the proc- 
esses of exchanging facts and ideas, in- 


diverse 


of interests, 


teraction, discussion, continuing evalu- 
ation, and attempts at consensus or 


conclusions constitute intrinsically a 


rich learning resource. Therefore, an 

*This is a report of a field course on the 
Tennessee Valley Authority offered jointly by 
the Departments of the Teaching of Natural 
Sciences and the Teaching of Social Science 
during June 1948, in cooperation with the 
TVA personnel. This venture was planned 
jointly by Professor S. Ralph Powers, Professor 
Erling M. Hunt, Professor Hubert Evans, and 
Mr. Burnett Cross during the 1947-48 academic 
year. The instructional conduct of the course 
was delegated to Mr. William Forbes and the 
writer. 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, 


CRARY 
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experimental regional study project 
through direct experience in the region 
itself, carried on by a group com- 
prised of individuals of very different 
backgrounds and cultures, might be 
of considerable interest to teachers. 

In general, the purposes of the proj- 
ect reported here were to conduct a 
study of the Tennessee Valley region, 
including a firsthand inspection of 
major flood control and power proj- 
ects; to study the agricultural and in- 
dustrial development of the valley; to 
investigate such activities as regional 
products research, community develop- 
ment, cost housing, and other 
TVA activities. It was the direct in- 
tention to study the scientific, tech- 
nological, and social implications of 
the TVA as an integrated problem 
rather than in a separate and discretely 
patterned departmental approach. Such 
broad aspects of the Valley as con- 
servation, regionalism, energy produc- 
tion and use, and problems of social 
welfare illustrated the logical, yet chal- 
lenging, nature of this approach. Asa 
kind of culminating issue or major 
theme, the whole regional develop- 
ment program constantly and 
critically examined in relation to 
dynamic patterns of democratic institu- 
tions and developing social ideas. The 


low 


was 
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international implications and the sig- 
nificance of the TVA as a case study 
relevant to the great planning con- 
troversy in modern 
given much attention. 

Interviews with prospective candi- 
dates for the study trip served as an 
Opportunity to assess individual back- 


America were 


grounds and special interests and as a 
preliminary step in getting acquainted 
with the group. In these interviews, 
not only were general administrative 
problems discussed, but suggested 
orientation reading programs were out- 
lined. Such books as Rufus Terral’s 
Missouri Valley, David Lilienthal’s 
T.V.A. Democracy on the March, and 
Herman Finer’s 7.V.A., Lessons for 
International Application, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act itself 
were used as basic reading. 
Interestingly enough, a second major 
objective developed from these prelim- 
inary conferences. It soon became ob- 
vious that the composition of the group 
was to be unusual not only in terms 
of a diversity of academic interests and 
departmental affiliations (represented 
by such major fields as natural sciences, 
social sciences, adult education, public 
school administration, elementary edu- 
¢ g, international rela- 
tions, and social welfare), but also in 


cation, engineering, 


terms of the variety of national and 


cultural backgrounds of — students. 
There were five scholars in various 
fields from several provinces of India, 
some of whom could communicate 
with one another only in English. An- 
other was a government scholar from 
Pakistan. 
Tran, a journalist’s wife from Greece, 


A newspaper editor from 
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an Egyptian educator, several Chinese 
teachers, a Canadian student of gov- 
ernment and economics, as well as rep- 
resentatives of several regions of the 
United States were included in the 
group. Plainly, such diversity might 
be regarded as a considerable prob- 
lem or as a remarkable opportunity, 
There was no inclination to use the 
former approach. Obviously, with a 
rich pattern of social, cultural, reli- 
gious, and national backgrounds, the 
chance for an exhilarating intergroup 
and intercultural experience was at 
hand. It was clear, therefore, that to 
achieve a memorable experience in 
group relationships should be a second, 
but by no means secondary, objective 
of the course. Since there was really 
no incompatibility between the major 
purposes of the course, a single fused 
objective worked out in practice: to 
study the 


Tennessee Valley region 


through the method of group expe- 
rience and procedure. The testimony 
of the group makes it fair to say that 
few participants in this course would 
be likely to think of the TVA with- 
out recollections, and very pleasant 
ones at that, of group experience. 
Many of the preliminary arrange. 
ments were worked out with the 
Tennessee Valley staff in Knoxville. 
The Knoxville staff were especially 
helpful in planning an itinerary and a 
program of field trip lectures, film 
showings, interviews, al other ex- 
periences. Indeed, one function of in- 
struction was to offer resistance to 
over-scheduling and to insist on a pace 


consistent with the learning processes 


and congenial living. Physical arrange- 
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ments were simple. The group had 
clean and comfortable accommoda- 
tions at a motor court near Knoxville. 
Transportation combined the use, on 
occasion, of private cars belonging to 
some members of the class and a school 
bus, driven by a resident of the com- 
munity who became an excellent guide 
and a fully functioning member of the 
group. Meals were arranged on a catch- 

-catch-can basis. This usually meant 
that we ate whenever possible at a cer- 
tain air-conditioned cafeteria where 
quality of food and the prices were a 
source of amazement to those recently 
from the metropolis. 

Flexibility was the keynote of the 
administrative approach. The absence 
of whistles, bugles, and loud shouting 
of orders was obviously distressing at 
first to some who shared in our too 
common confidence in the behavior 
patterns which authority so often 
parades as efficiency. 
casional apprehension, the group kept 


Despite oc- 


its appointments with extraordinary 
promptness, ate three meals a day, and 
got adequate sleep at night. The more 
serious aspect of planning was the 
problem of meeting individual in- 
terests. Everyone, of course, wanted to 
see some of the dams, but powerhouses 
eventually come to look strangely alike. 

Certain periods (half day s) were 
occasionally “left open.” In these 
periods arrangements were made for 
such activities as interviews and con- 
sultations with the engineering staff 
for technically trained students; for a 
purely superficial trip to Oak Ridge for 
those American citizens who were 
eligible to enter the gates; and for li- 
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brary work, recreational pursuits, and 
other projects. A certain amount of in- 
dividual inquiry and small group pros- 
pecting among the resources of the 
region was encouraged, but in view of 
the course objectives and the impos- 
sibility of understanding the region ex- 
cept as a functioning whole, common 
learnings for the whole group were 
given about 75 per cent of the sched- 
uled time. 

On the first day of scheduled ac- 
tivities former Senator Pope, the di- 
rector of the TVA, spoke to the group. 
He gave an overview of the work and 
purposes of the TVA according to the 
outlines of the original act of Con- 
gress. This act states the purposes of 


the TVA as follows: 


To improve the navigability and to 
provide for the flood control of the 
Tennessee River; to provide for reforesta- 
tion and the proper use of marginal lands 
in the Tennessee Valley; to provide for 
the agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment of said valley; to provide for the 
national defense by the creation of 
corporation for the operation of Gov- 
ernment properties at and near Muscle 
Shoals in the State of Alabama, and for 
other purposes. 


specially notable were the idealism 
and enthusiasm of this orientation dis- 
cussion. Mr. Pope plainly shared David 
Lilienthal’s conviction that the TVA 
is a fine product of the American 
democratic tradition, that it is, in- 
deed, “democracy on the march.” 
Some students were visibly moved by 
his impassioned idealism. Others were 
skeptical, even critical, of his evangeli- 


cal tone. The members of the group 
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brought many questions to the Valley 
and were never hesitant in pressing the 
available experts for full answers. In 
fact, they acquired quite a reputation 
for putting the speakers on the griddle. 
Among the questions that persisted 
were these: How has the TVA paid 
off? Is the TVA subsidized by the 
rest of the country? What is the rela- 
tive importance of flood control, 
navigation, and power? What are 
your labor policies? What do you do 
about the race problem? How do you 
keep democratic principles in prac- 
tice? How do you look at the future 
of TVA? What about the prospect 
for other such regional developments 
in America? What can China or India 
or Egypt learn from you? 

During the period of three weeks 
a series of experiences contributed to 
the answering of these and other ques- 
tions. Field trips included visits to test 
demonstration farms, river terminals, 
rural cooperatives, fertilizer plants, and 
forestry projects. The dams visited in- 
cluded Norris, Fort Loudoun, Cher- 
okee, Fontana, Wheeler, and Wilson. 
During the third week the company 
took to the yellow school bus and bore 
off to the southern reaches of the 
Valley, availing themselves of the op- 
portunity to observe a cross section 
of the southern countryside and to see 
TVA facilities at Chattanooga, and at 
Guntersville, Alabama, and the nitrates 
plants at the old Muscle Shoals site. 

Supplementing direct observation, 
guest speakers, often top men of a 
division, addressed the class and con- 
ducted discussion on such topics as 
engineering problems, fiscal policies, 


flood control, forestry and conserva- 
tion, personnel problems and policies, 
labor relations, legal aspects, recrea- 
tional resources, and malaria control. 
A number of sound films were also 
used for general orientation and spe- 
cialized instruction. 

Answers were sought also from 
chance acquaintances. Of people en- 
countered in the stores, at the dam 
sites, in cafeterias and restaurants, on 
street corners, and in hotel lobbies, 
members of the class were continually 
asking their questions: Did you live in 
the Valley before TVA? Do you 
think it has done the Valley any good? 
What do most people around here 
think of it? Is there anything you don’t 
like about it? In sum, the answers 
shaped up to this effect: the people of 
the region were friendly and ap- 
proachable; they liked to talk about 
the TVA. Local pride had incorpo- 
rated its achievements into the com- 
munity’s pattern of loyalty, and un- 
favorable reactions were as scarce as 
the proverbial hen’s teeth. John Gun- 
ther found 95 per cent of the region’s 
people favorably disposed toward the 
Authority and its works. The thirty- 
two members of our group had trouble 
locating the other 5 per cent. The Man 
on the Street in Knoxville, Chatta- 
nooga, and Guntersville—and the Man 
on the Farm, for that matter—often 
talked like a publicity agent for the 
TVA. Some sounded as though they 
had just finished reading Lilienthal’s 
book. This attitude suggests that the 
locks and dams and related projects 
have done more than alter the physical 
aspects of the countryside; they have 
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entered the culture of the region, lend- 
ing new focus to value judgments, 
broadening social horizons, and de- 
veloping expanding social ideas. “When 
you've got an electric refrigerator and 
cookstove, a radio and a washing ma- 
chine—man, that’s livin’,’ said one 
Valley farmer. Unmistakably, many 
people were thrilled and life was given 
new meaning as the twentieth century 
came to the Valley. Materialistic 
values? Perhaps. But one who has 
carried wood, cleaned kerosene lamps, 
and lived the rural way primitive may 
find even spiritual values in electric 
stoves, light switches, and a bathroom. 

Expanding understandings gained 
by these contacts and experiences were 
subjected to a continuing process of 
critical check and re-evaluation. The 
students from Asia, the Middle East, 
and Europe checked their impressions 
with the American students. Learning 
developed by exchange. The keeping 
of a daily journal (actually a course 
requirement) gave the student an op- 
portunity to crystallize and evaluate 
his developing impressions. Group dis- 
cussions, both planned and 
taneous, were stimulating. On two oc- 


spon- 


casions—the first after nearly two 
weeks in the Valley—the writer gave 
interpretive lectures which attempted 
to place the TVA in relation to larger 
aspects of modern America. It was as- 
sumed that evaluation of the experience 
would continue for years after the 
members had returned to Iowa, Geor- 
gia, Pakistan, China, India, or other 
far places. 

What satisfactory answers to its 
queries did the group find? It is highly 


presumptuous for the writer to speak 
—in a sense, umauthorized—for the 
group. But this summary will repre- 
sent an attempt to assess the tentative 
conclusions apparent in the class. Re- 
sources contributing to these conclu- 
sions included full participation as a 
functioning member of the group; 
much good talk even unto the small 
hours; and the opportunity to read 
the several journals. 

In the main, there was a sense of deep 
satisfaction with the TVA. The 
fusion of its many purposes—scientific, 
technological, and social—seemed to 
make sense. In three weeks of inten- 
sive field study, there developed no 
feeling of anticlimax. In some respects, 
we were just getting ready to study 
the Valley when the course was over. 
A keen sense of participation in a 
creative experience was apparently felt 
by the group; in this sense we became 
kin to the Valley and its people. For 
it is this conscious pride in the works 
of the willed intelligence which is 
furnishing a new ethos for the Valley. 
We stood at the foot of the Fontana 
Dam, awed by its magnitude. Said a 
student from Egypt, “It reminds me 
of the pyramids—the design, the size. 
But what a difference! They were 
built to the glory of a few dead 
monarchs. This is for the use of the 
whole people.” 

For the most part the class seemed 
satisfied to these effects: that the TVA 
has been a paying proposition; that it 
sustains itself financially (is not sub- 
sidized out of the common treasury); 
that the people are pleased with its 
works and grow in knowledge of its 
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purposes; that the TVA “bureaucrats” 
are unusually dedicated to service and 
the disciplines of the democratic way; 
that local initiative and business enter- 
prise alike have thrived in the Valley; 
that TVA is not a super-government 
(as some of the students expected to 
find it); that municipal and state gov- 
ernments are even healthier because of 
the influence and activity of the Au- 
thority; that there are lessons here for 
modified application in other lands and 
other regions. On most of these points, 
there appeared to be a reasonable con- 
sensus. These conclusions were work- 
ing hypotheses for further use and in- 
vestigation; in no sense were they 
dogmas, or complete answers arrived 
at in three weeks of group magic. 

The areas of dissatisfaction were 
perhaps marginal to these positive con- 
clusions. Of course, it was understood 
that the TVA was set down in one 
sense upon a very special regional cul- 
ture. It has not escaped the impact of 
that culture. Some of us en route to the 
valley had for the first time encoun- 
tered Jim Crow head on. A waitress 
in a roadside “joint” in Virginia re- 
fused us breakfast after looking at one 
of us and rendering her judgment: “I 
won't serve him, he’s black!” Sud- 
denly we learned more of human rights 
than a hundred books had taught us. 
Nowhere else did we encounter such 
trouble: the TVA towns and cities. 
accustomed to student groups, as they 
put it, “know the difference” between 
a Negro and an Indian. And _ their 
notion that there is a difference makes 
a big difference in behavior. 


Knowing as we did the sociological 


background of regional institutions, we 
were still shocked to see at Norris 
Dam separate toilets marked “White” 
and “Colored,” and_ separate play- 
grounds similarly marked. To the 
credit of the TVA here, “separate but 
equal” meant just that. Yet the para- 
dox and contradiction of ideas and 
ways was inescapable. And our stu- 
dents “from other lands” saw some- 
thing of America which we would 
were not here for them to see. 

Inspired, we read the words, “Built 
for the people of the United States.” 
Much of the synthesis of science and 
democracy, of willed endeavor for the 
common weal has been here achieved. 
Yet at the sign “For Colored Only,” 
disappointment—even shame (for this 
is a taint in the whole American cul- 
ture)—welled up. The fuller synthesis 
is yet lacking. 

What of our second purpose? 

It is difficult, even futile, to attempt 
to describe the quality of human rela- 
tionships achieved. Perhaps in terms 
of things observed, some of the real 
essence can be communicated. We 
Saw: 

The make-up of subgroups change 
easily from day to day, illustrating 
ease of access and communication, little 
tendency for subgroups to withdraw 
from the whole. 

\ plain “kids party” during the first 
week break down inhibitions as the 
group plaved silly games and laughed 
together | 

The deliberate efforts of group-con- 
scious individuals to effect liaison and 
interchange among noncommunicating 


members and groups. 
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An evident sense of loss when two 
members were compelled to leave the 
class early. 

Intercultural discussions, both in- 
formal and planned, in which compara- 
tive cultures were discussed at a high 
intellectual level yet with a maximum 
of subjectivity. 

A baseball game in the last week in 
which everybody participated. Abner 
Doubleday might not have recognized 
his sport, but this was a happy, uni- 
fied group playing together. As one of 
the Indian students recorded in his 
journal: “This baseball is some game. 
And it is a Surprise that our instructors 
play it so well.” 

In late July, a group reunion at the 
Ceylon-India Restaurant in New York 
brought together most of the class. 
There was no constraint; the conge- 
niality of the group had been real, not 


just remembered so. Changed environ- 
ment did not make Bill, Chaur, Bob, 
See, Raj, and Doc seem strangers to 
one another. 

The vitality of the group relation- 
ship was not evaluated alone by sub- 
jective observations. It was noticed and 
remarked on (in nonacademic terms) 
by the owner of the motel, the bus 
driver, and several TVA people. The 
temptation to sentimentalize or to 
moralize on this aspect of the field 
course is strong. It is to be hoped that 
the values in such an experience for 
32 people from eight nations and six 
religions suggest themselves. At the 
very least, the objectives of the course 
were demonstrated to be reasonable, 
and the method of field study was 
given one more fairly successful test. 

The TVA pays off as an educational 
experience. 
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Rebuilding Art Educ 


ation in a City* 


MARION QUIN DIX 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


HILE the youngest art teachers 
W i today have been growing 
up from childhood, art education has 
been in revolution. It has been strug- 
gling to escape from many nineteenth 
century limitations which were entirely 
inappropriate to a democratic educa- 
tion for all the people of a dynamic 
young culture such as ours. 

We had to get rid of attitudes 
borrowed from the professional artist’s 
é. “gifted” were 
worth bothering with, and to develop 


studio, where only the 


an education which would discover 
the “gifts” in all children. We had to 
get over the fetish of art for art’s sake 
and cultivate art for the sake of peo- 
ple. Perhaps most important, we had 
to put our cultural allegiance to Europe 
in its historical place and to discover 
the artistic voice and style of America. 
We had to discover the place of art 
in democratic living. No true democ- 
racy of all people has ever existed, nor 
does it yet exist fully here. But we 
knew that was what we wanted and 
we had faith that a truly democratic 
art education would have a profound 
effect in helping to build a democratic 
life, as John Dewey had suggested and 


*Reprinted from Art Education Today, 
1948, published by Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 


as the work of many of our younger 
artists had begun to imply. 

Thus it has been the task of the 
present generation of art teachers to 
educate for art in everyday living— 
In this task we had 
some help from modern educ: ators, 


for ev ery body. 


who had discovered that art experi- 
ence is vital to the growth of children 
and who were learning, in the 1930’s, 
that a decent community life cannot 
be built without appeal to the arts at 
every point. 


EXPERIENCE AND EVENTS 
PAVE THE WAY 


Here and there over the country art 
teachers like the writer were having 
experiences for which their training 
had not prepared them. Believing as 
they did in education for children 
rather than for traditional subject mat- 
ter, and falling heir to many children 
who were rejected by the old academic 
mill of college preparation, they dis- 
covered that there are literally no chil- 
dren incapable of growth and satisfac- 
tion in the arts and that “talent” is 
where you find it. At the same time 
in the most progressive schools, which 
tended to enroll children, 
they were finding that art education 


“superior” 


flourished as these schools dared to ex- 


rol 
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periment with a curriculum that was 
not confined to college requirements. 
More important, they discovered that 
art experience helps to release thwarted 
ersonalities, 
to the neglected, 


gives new opportunities 
and enriches and 
rounds out the education of all chil- 
dren, from the least to the most 
favored. 

Having worked with children in 
yublic schools and with children of 
professional families in experimental 
and having experimented a 
little with community art programs, I 
had developed a picture of a com- 


schools, 


munity-wide art program which could 
not have been fully carried out in these 
earlier environments because only in 
very late years have new developments 
given us a vision of what democratic 
art education can be. When within a 
single year Nathalie Cole’s Arts in the 
Classroom, Faulkner and Ziegfeld’s Art 
Today, and the Fortieth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Art in American Life and 
Education, came into the hands of art 
teachers, at the same time that Herbert 
Read’s extraordinary series of books 
was beginning to appear in America, it 
was clear that a new climate of art 
education was developing. Thus I 
came to Elizabeth, New Jersey, an 
eastern industrial city of 
ple, determined to build 


30,000 peo- 

city-wide 
program of art education for a twen- 
tieth century American community if 


I could. 
COOPERATION IS ESSENTIAI 


I believed that an attempt to build 
such a community program required 


/ 
the broad participation of everyone in 
the school system and of as many per- 
sons in the community as could be 
persuaded to take part. For such a 
purpose the old pattern of 
of study in 


course 
“Art Techniques” written 
by a supervisor who spent his time 
checking how faithfully his special 
teachers carried out this course was 
completely useless. I was resolved that 
our art program would attempt first 
to reach all the children as nearly 
every day as could be achieved. This 
meant at once enlisting general class- 
room teachers, principals, and parents. 
To enlist all the teachers meant build- 
ing a sympathetic attitude on the part 
of administrators. To enlist parents 
meant creating a public interest not 
only among parents but among citizens 
generally. This was not a one-man job. 
Ir required devoted teamwork by a 
group of art specialists, every one of 
whom felt he had a personal and crea- 
tive stake in the undertaking. 

One of the things the members of 
this group had to do together was to 
create a new kind of art curriculum. 
Another essential was that in every- 
thing they did in the schools, their 
common purpose and concept of a 
democratic art program should be 
revealed. 

The attempt of the art staff to 
clarify their common purpose and 
their concept of the program became 
by a kind of natural process a cur- 
riculum workshop. Expression was 
free and on a man-to-man basis. No 
one was presumed to know any an- 
swers in advance. Everyone’s contribu- 


tion was respected. In this way we 
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rapidly became well known to one 
another, and a high level of friendly 
and understanding relationship was 
established among us. This became a 
pattern for all of our subsequent work 
together. This cooperative spirit was 
very important in the induction of 
new teachers as the effort to build a 
more adequate art program expanded 
this staff from sixteen to twenty-three 
teachers during the five-year period to 
be described. 

The attempt to give all children a 
decent art experience through an ap- 
propriate curriculum meant that we 
would need the cooperation of every- 
body in the school system, from the 
superintendent, the principals, and the 
business manager, who would have to 
provide unheard-of facilities, to the 
teachers, who live and work daily with 
the children, the guidance specialists 
and home visitors, who help locate 
baffling child problems, and the cus- 
todians, who have definite attitudes 
toward the “messiness” of clay and 
that clutter of odds and ends that is 
ever present in a program using many 
materials. 

To help toward the change of at- 
titude that must come to all these 
school people who were already fully 
busy with their own special concerns, 
we needed to make the public aware 
of the values and purposes of such a 
program. We had to work outside the 
schools while building a program 
within that would from the first con- 
vince the educators by showing real 
results in the lives of the children. It 
was with all these needs in mind that 


the steps to be described were taken. 


THE CURRICULUM IS THE 
BEGINNING 


In the first year we decided that in 
order to promote discussion of cur- 
riculum change, we ought to investi- 
gate all possible sources of information, 
such as other art guides and the above- 
mentioned books. In our search we 
found that the reports on the Owa- 
tonna Project! offered an excellent 
beginning, and we decided to take as 
a point of departure the general ob- 
jectives and point of view developed 
there. Based upon the assumption that 
art permeates all aspects of living, the 
emphases in this project, as shown in 
the objectives, were on the relation of 
art experiences to the present-day in- 
terests and experiences of young peo- 
ple, on the use of art in enriching the 
personal and social lives of all people, 
on the importance of starting with the 
contemporary and near-at-hand. 

These objectives, defining the kind 
of art education we believe in, implied 
certain working conditions. These we 


formulated as follows: 


1. Places to work—art rooms or work- 
shops. These should include as a 
minimum: 

Adequate working space for chil- 
dren using a variety of mediums. 

Adequate storage space for ma- 
terials in current use. 

Adequate storage space for work 
in progress. 

\dequate equipment for working 


with a variety of materials. 
1Fdwin Ziegfeld and M. FE. Smith, Art for 


Daily Living, The Owatonna Art Education 
University of Minnesota 
64 and Chapter 7. 


Project, Numbe r4 
4 


Press, 1944), Pp. 
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2, Classes small enough for individual- 
ized instruction: 

At the elementary level, no more 
than twenty-five per class. 

At the secondary level, no more 
than twenty per class. 

. Time for classes to work regularly: 

Every day for at least thirty min- 
utes at lower element ary level, 
with an art teacher once a week. 

Three hours per week in upper 
elementary level, with an art 
teacher one period a week. 

\ minimum of two periods a 
week at each secondary level 
for all children. 

Opportunities to elect art courses 
of special interest. 

Opportunities to express learnings 
of the other fields through art 
activity. 


INTEREST MUST BE AROUSED 
IN SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY 


We discussed ways ot informing 
the community of what was going on 
in the Art Department, and decided 
that, since Education Week was im- 
minent early in November, it would 
be a good idea to do something public 
at that time. 

I called on the Chamber of Com- 
merce to see if they could help me get 
a complete picture of the city and the 
school neighborhoods. The Executive 
Secretary was more than pleased to 
be consulted and suggested that we 
tour the city in his He pointed 
out that every school was near a 
shopping center. As we rode, he gave 
me the economic and _ social back- 
ground of the families in each school 
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district. It was a most enlightening trip, 
and the art staff used the information 
again and again in studying the com- 
munity. 

[ then visited stores in each neigh- 
borhood to find out how the mer- 
chants would accept the idea of putting 
school work in their windows for two 
weeks in November. We selected fifty 
stores in the city, each in some way 
related to one of our twenty-seven 
schools. When we went out to place 
these exhibits in the windows, we got 
an interesting reaction from the mer- 
chants. When we gave them a choice, 
they im ariably chose the most creative 
and childlike things. This was a very 
good experience for those teachers who 
had been in the department for a num- 
ber of years. It did them good to know 
that creative work that looks like chil- 
dren’s work is really valued in the 
community. This exhibition excited 
public interest thr roughout the city. 
Favorable news stories appeared in the 
paper. Citizens commended the event 
to principals, to the superintendent, 
and to members of the school board. 

During the first year, at the invita- 
tion of the elementary supervisor, I 
spoke at exhibitions of children’s work 
kinder- 
garten through second orade, third and 
fourth grades, and fifth and _ sixth 
grades 


to teachers of three groups: 


At each session there was time 
for discussion. As a result of these 
meetings, many principals invited me 
to come to their schools (at 8:15 A.M.!) 
to talk with those members of the staff 
who wanted to begin work in their 
buildings on the new kind of creative 
art programs we had discussed. 











Igo 
At this time, because elementary 
school enrollments had dropped, there 
were some schools with empty class- 
rooms. With the aid of the business 
manager, we turned these into art 
workrooms, installing sinks and putting 
in cabinets for materials. A large kiln 
was installed at the Vocational School 
where clay work from any school in 
the city could be taken and_ fired. 
Principals helped in finding money to 
buy such equipment as workbenches, 
floor looms, turntables for clay work, 
and other tools necessary in a program 
where many materials are used. 


ART EDUCATION IS SELF- 
MOTIVATING 

The interest of parents was aroused 
by the store windows and the renewed 
interest in art work in the elementary 
schools. In response to requests from 
many homes, we started, in February 
of the first year, a Saturday morning 
art class for elementary and secondary 
school children. This class was held on 
ten successive Saturday mornings. The 
children enrolled paid a fee to cover 
the cost of materials and instruction. 
Attendance in this class was almost 
perfect. 

At the end of the ten weeks, work 
was exhibited for the benefit of the 
parents. Every child’s work was seen 
by some member of his family. The 
desire of many parents for their chil- 
dren to have work in art beyond the 
program of the school gave evidence 
of their growing realization of the im- 
portance of art in the development of 
children. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CAN HELP 


At this time an exhibit called “Un- 
derstanding Children’s Art,” with ex- 
cellent explanatory c: aptions, was 
prepared by the Museum of Modern 
Art. Our city libr: ary paid for the 
rental of this exhibit, and one hundred 
girls of our senior high school Service 
League acted as hostesses during the 
month it was shown in the exhibit 
room of the library. The culminating 
event of the first year, the exhibit. 
was a challenge to teachers and par- 
ents, and it obviously caught the in- 
terest of every child who visited 

During that year our main effort 
had been to arouse public interest and 
to make a fresh beginning on the ele- 
mentary level. As the vear closed, we 
looked forward to an attack upon the 
involved and unsatisfactory situation 
of art in the secondary schools. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI 
PROGRAMS NEED REVISION 


Four years ago the drop in enroll- 
ment began to be reflected in the 
junior high schools. We saw this as 
an opportunity to do something about 
the impossible pupil loads of f the junior 
high school art teachers. The schedules 
in these schools were as follows: sev- 
enth year, two periods a week; eighth 
year, one period a week; ninth vear, 
one period a week, plus an elective 
class of five periods a week. 

With classes of as many as thirty, an 
art teacher with an assignment of 
twenty-five — periods could 
have five hundred or more different 
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children every week, with an elective 
class added in some cases. In addition, 
each teacher had five periods a week 
of homeroom activities. 

This kind of schedule made it im- 
possible to organize and manage a 
variety of materials efficiently or to 
find any time to make adequate prepa- 
ration for teaching. What was more 
harmful, it prevented any real individ- 
ual attention or even personal ac- 
quaintance with many of the children. 
In consequence a teacher lived con- 
tinually with a feeling of inadequacy 
and frustration, while the children, 
because of lack of personal attention 
and help, lost interest and became un- 
productive and unruly. To complete 
the picture there was a constant de- 
mand on the art teachers for help in 
special activities, such as production 
of posters for school events, arrange- 
ment of display cases, creation of stage 
sets, and the like, not to mention the 
work of the endless clerical records 
involved in running a homeroom. 

The first step in attacking this sit- 
uation was to divide the elective stu- 
dents among all the art teachers in a 
building (some buildings have three 
art teachers), so that no elective class 
would enroll more than twenty. 

The second step was to advise with 
the principals to determine which of 
the large required art classes could be 
divided in two. This we did, wherever 
the school schedule allowed, with the 
idea of limiting the size of art classes 
to twenty. Because of the interlocking 
units of the daily schedule the only 
practicable way to do this was to 
separate boys and girls. We regretted 


this separation, but, since boys and 
girls mingle in other classes, we felt 
that this handicap was outweighed by 
the manifest gain of smaller classes. 
Each year this improvement has in- 
volved more children, and next year 
we hope to have no junior high school 
art class of more than twenty. 

Both the children and the teachers 
reflect the improvement of this sched- 
ule. Opportunity has been provided for 
dynamic teachers to increase both their 
production and the satisfaction of the 
children with the quality of their own 
work. 

We are not yet satisfied with the 
amount of time allowed for art in these 
grades. For next year we are develop- 
ing plans for doing away with home- 
rooms for most art teachers and for 
increasing the art experience of all 
junior high school children in spite of 
time limitation in formal schedules. 


HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
CAN MEET STUDENT NEEDS 
The involved problem of scheduling 

electives in the senior high school was 
solved by reducing and simplifying 
the offerings. We abandoned such 
courses as Basic Art and Fine Arts, 
which had been arranged in a rigid 
sequential order. Elective Art is offered 
on three levels for all students. Any 
student, whether sophomore, junior, 
or senior, can elect art for the first 
time as Art Elective I. If he chooses 
to take art the second year, it is called 
Art Elective IT on his program card, 
and for third year, Art Elective IT. 
Students are scheduled according to 


their available periods, with the re- 
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sult that any group may be made up 
of students taking Art Elective I, II, 
or Ill working together in the same 
class. Every effort is made to limit 
each group to not more than twenty. 
The work is individual. Every student 
keeps a record card of the things he 
wishes to do and records his accom- 
plishments as he goes along. 

Elective Art is offered on a prepared 
and unprepared basis. On a prepared 
basis, the student receives five credits 
because he does homework. In this case 
a homework sheet is kept by the stu- 
dent in a file that remains in the art 
room, and on this sheet he records his 
There 
are many values in offering art on both 


homework and his classwork. 


a prepared and an unprepared basis. 
Many students who have only a hobby 
interest in art elect it on the unprepared 
basis. Other students with a deeper 
drive choose to elect it for full credit 
on the prepared basis. Many students 
shift in the second year from “un- 
prepared” to “prepared” because of 
the deep satisfaction they observe in 
the students who are able to carry on 
under their own initiative at home. 
Adolescents need to work sometimes 
by themselves. Free of the critical eyes 
of their contemporaries, they fre- 
quently explore new techniques and 
become more constantly aware of 
challenging material for inspiration as 
they go to and from school. 

We believe it would be hazardous 
to offer art only on the prepared basis 
or only on the unprepared basis. In 
offering both we serve the needs of 
many more students. In none of our art 


classes is there any limitation on the 
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type of medium used. Painting—water 
color and oil—clay modeling, plaster 
sculpture, weaving, and silk screen 
printing are all carried on in the group 
at the same time. As homework proj- 
ects students make place cards for the 
Christmas dinner or paintings for 
Mother’s birthday, or do research in 
a certain area of interest, as well 

just experiment with materials for their 
personal satisfaction. As a result of 
these changes, increased art elective 
enrollments made it necessary to add 


another senior high school teacher. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS NEED 
ART EDUCATION 


In Elizabeth, uniquely among New 
Jersey cities, the vocational and tech- 
nical high schools are an integral part 
of the city system under the city 
Board of Education. In these schools 
boys and girls are prepared for work 
in their chosen vocations. Much of the 
work done here has a close relation to 
art education. In the girls’ school three 
trades are taught: commercial foods, 
cosmetology, and dressmaking and de- 
sign. The principal was sensitive to 
the fact that art and design are essen- 
tial parts of such courses. Planning 
with the principal, and consulting with 
specialists in the field of the trades, we 
outlined a course in related art. Our 
ideals for this course were such that 
we had to search for an unusual 
teacher. The state demanded _ 
trade experience, and we wanted : 
person of graduate standing and “ich 
experience in the field of art. We were 
fortunate in finding such a person and 


around her capacities we have de- 
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veloped a related art course which, for 
example, lifts education for the dress- 
making and design trade above mere 
technical routine and makes design its 
most important element. 

As a result of the successful appeal 
of this program, the principal of the 


bovs’ division of this vocational and 


technical school asked for an art 
teacher to develop a similar program 
in relation to the trades for which the 
boys prepare. We employed such a 


teacher, who began to work with the 


boys last September. 


rEACHERS ENJOY ART 
EXPERIENCI 


In the second year of our art pro- 
gram our store window exhibits grew 
in number from fifty to one hundred. 
Merchants asked that their windows 
be used. Parents and proud members 
of the Board spoke of seeing the work 
near their homes. 

The single Saturday art class became 
two classes in response to growing de- 
mand. Because of the hig h quality of 
interest on the part of ‘the children, 
their 
Saturdays for the small fee from these 


teachers were glad to give up 


classes. 

In addition, during this second year 
we had a three-day art workshop, pri- 
from 
offered by 
commercial art sup es house as a pro- 
fessional service. 


marily for classroom teachers. 


3:30 TO 9:30 P. . daily, 
‘Teachers attended on 
basis. The 
supervisor and 
part; in all 
tendance. 


a voluntary elementary 
nany principals took 
were fifty in at- 
Working with materials that 


there 


children use, these participants reacted 
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in the most enthusiastic way. It was 
interesting to note how much more 
they enjoyed painting with loose, free 
strokes than working with the more 
fully 
stood for the first time that painting 


confinit 1g crayon. They under- 


is necessary, in spite of the nuisance 


of getting water, paints, and brushes 


ready for children. For adults react 
freer the 


they 


just as children do: the 


medium, the more enthusiastic 
become. 
After each session we put up the 


work that was finished that day. The 
adults returned 


they reacted as happily as do children 


next day when these 
upon discovering how much had been 


done the day before and how much 
better their work looked when it was 
wall. understood then 


on the They 


how children feel about their work 


and appreciated why every child’s 
work should be hung. 

They worked in many mediums and 
learned that some were handled better 
by certain people than by others. This 
too was something that children learn. 
The last night it was difficult to close 
at 10 P.M. because the class wanted to 


co On. 


ART EDUCATION EXTENDS 
BEYOND SCHOOLS 


In the second year of the program 
we thought it would be important to 
redefine our conception of art in some 
for classroom teachers, 
lay people, and students. At that time 
Standard Oil Com pany (New 
had commissioned some leading 


dramatic way 


Jersey) 
A mer- 
ican artists to paint technical installa- 
tions situated around the world. Some 
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of these paintings were shown in the 
Brooklyn Museum. Since Elizabeth 1s 
an industrial city, it seemed important 
to us to bring this exhibition to our 
community. Again the library co- 
operated, and we were able to hang 
the work of Adolf Dehn, Reginald 
Marsh, William S. Schwartz, David 
Fredenthal, and Millard Sheets. There 
were about forty paintings in the ex- 
hibition, beautiful in color and com- 
position and with a variety of tech- 
niques so that people with varying 
tastes could find an artist whose work 
they liked. It was important to the 
parents who workin industry and to 
the teachers and’ children who live 
within sight of tanks and bridges to 
find that professional artists thought 
these subjects worthy of their brushes. 

We opened the exhibition with a 
tea to which some three hundred peo- 
ple were invited. During the month the 
exhibition was kept open the Service 
League again acted as hostesses, this 
time to more than four thousand visi- 
tors. The following quotation is from 
the brochure that was printed for this 
exhibition. 


This year the Art Department of the 
Elizabeth Public Schools 1S cooperating 
in a project of the Eastern Arts As- 
sociation called “This Is Our Town.” 
Throughout the year we are emphasiz- 
ing an interest in our own community. 
We seek to motivate students to find 
everywhere in their own environment 
subject matter for creative art. 

Art Education has too often been as- 
sumed to deal with finished accomplish- 
ments of the past; too little aw are of 
living processes of the present. The 
young artist can be helped to find lively 


and vital stuff all about him. The 
Goethal’s Bridge, the man-made horizon 
of roofs and steeples, the varied shapes 
of tanks, the color and movement of 
neon lights, the history of generations 
written in wood and stone and steel, the 
patient crowds at bus stops, the bustling 
flow in shops and streets, the recurring 
pattern of military uniforms—the shift- 
ing form, color and movement of this 
contemporary pageant w ith every change 
of hour and weather is an unending 
stimulus to the trained eye. , 

When the eyes of children have be- 
come alert to such stimulation and when 
they have learned to find interesting 
pattern and design in all aspects of life 
around them, the art program will have 
achieved a major goal. 

This exhibit is of special interest be- 
cause it: is such an excellent example of 
the work of well known professional 
arists who have found delight in record- 
ing some of the endless scenes com- 
monly accepted as familiar environment. 
Too rarely are these used as inspiration 
for creative expression. We hope that 
the children in our schools will visit this 
show and gain from it fresh vision and 
eagerness to record their own city as 
they see it. 


This exhibition did a good deal to 
open up new ideas of design and com- 
position and of subjects for painting, 
such as the oil tanks, bridges, and build- 
ings that are to be found in our in- 
dustrial city. 

As a result of this stimulus we were 
able to hold an exhibition of children’s 
paintings of life in Elizabeth called 
“This Is Our Town.” Because of 
limited space each of the twenty-seven 
schools in the city could select only 
ten pieces of work to be shown. This 
exhibition drew as many visitors as 


did 


in 


stu 
tea’ 
me 
wa 
ste. 
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did the professional work shown earlier 
in the year. 

We also formed in the same year a 
student art curriculum committee. Art 
teachers were invited to attend the 
meetings of this committee, and there 
was some good discussion by young- 


sters about what they wanted in art. 


ONE YEAR BUILDS ON 
ANOTHER 


The third year the Saturday art 
classes had to change their title to 
Children’s Art Workshops because we 
had to run them daily after school as 
well as on Saturdays. More than one 
hundred youngsters were enrolled. 


These out-of-school classes, begin- 


ning informally and in response to 
demand, have had an importance be- 
vond filling the immediate need of 
those enrolled. The voluntary and in- 
formal character of the work helped 


SA 


me of the teachers who participated 
to carry over this informality into their 
school classes. A number of youngsters 
developed abiding interests, as in the 
case of three high school students who 
attended each year and are now en- 
rolled in the state teachers college to 
prepare to teach art. 

That vear elementary art teachers 
joined the committees in science, Eng- 
lish, social studies, mathematics, and 
reading set up to reorganize the ele- 
mentary curriculum. It was a very 
good experience for art teachers, who 
had been trained only as specialists, to 
participate in these discussions. The 
committees were made up of principals 
and teachers, and it was gratifving to 
hear so chairmen 


many curriculum 
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comment on the fine contributions 
made by the art teachers. During these 
years it has been necessary to enlarge 
the elementary art staff because prin- 
cipals have seen the need for more art 
activity in their buildings. The orig- 
inal staff of three has now grown to 
nine, with schools demanding’ still 
more time. With this staff it is now 
possible for art teachers to visit each 
elementary school class once a week, 
whereas formerly they could get 
around only once in five weeks. In 
some elementary schools the “on call” 
program has been initiated, to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 

Additional steps of progress dur- 
ing the third year include expansion 
of store window exhibits, by demand 
of the merchants, to 152. There was 
also successful repetition of art work- 
shops for classroom teachers, with 
undiminished participation. As a result 
of their satisfaction with the results of 
these workshops, principals who took 
part recommended that in the future 
teachers be excused during school 
hours to attend the workshop. This 
recommendation was approved by all 
principals and by the superintendent. 

To the art equipment of the system 
were added electric kilns in elementary 
schools, potter’s wheels in junior and 
senior high schools, a photography 
laboratory, kiln, and electric saw in the 
floor 
at all 


senior high school, and _ tables, 
looms, and cabinets for storage 


crade levels. 
EVALUATION IS ESSENTIAI 


The culminating activity for the art 
staff last vear, arising out of the dis- 
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cussions by the art teachers of ways to 
evaluate their work and to explain it to 
other teachers and parents, became an 
exhibition called “Growth Through 
Art.” This displayed the work of 
eleven children of different grade 
levels. It showed a number of examples 
of the same child’s production, extend- 
ing over several years, and pointed out 
the changes in him and his work as 
revealed by the work itself. The series 
for each child was accompanied by 
information about, and interpretation 


of, his growth. The following state- 


ments were worked out as a preface 
in the catalogue for this exhibition: 


In this exhibition we are greatly con- 
cerned with growing children. We feel 
that the proper guidance of the natural 
growth of chik iren is a very important 
educational function. We wish to show 
how art helps to guide and stimulate 
healthy growth. That is w hy this exhibit 
is not one of prize pictures by talented 
children. 

Our program of art education in the 
Elizabeth Public Schools aims to help 
children to make increasingly better ad- 
justments to our democratic way of life. 
Through art we can show them how to 
get along happily with other people, and 
to work successfully with them. We are 
directing their growth toward a richer 
expression of their own needs and desires. 
Through art we are helping them to dis- 
tinguish the good from the bad, the 
ugly and sordid from the beautiful. We 
are helping them to learn better and finer 
ways of living. 

To demonstrate some of the processes 
and results of child growth we have had 
to ~~ with these basic guides: 

It is necessary to exhibit several 
deanaties paintings, or other creative 
products, by one child in order to clarify 
to the spectator the important things 
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that went into the making of a picture 
or craft product, and the learnings that 
earns 
Because our children are growing 
Leste beings it is necessary to base 
judgment of educational gains on the 
kind and rate of growth a particular 
child has made. This is very important, 
We do not judge our children upon the 
basis of adult standards because we want 
them to live the full, rich, adventurous 
- of childhood. 
In art education we see the child as 

a pliab le personality, as an individual, as 
a contributing member of a democratic 
organization. 

The specific things with which we are 
concerned in this exhibition are: 

Growth in Personality 

Growth in Understanding of Them- 
selves and Other People 

Growth in Sensitivity to Line, Color, 
Space, and Form; to Movement and 
Harmony 

Growth in the Ability to Express 
Their Own Thoughts, to Use Their 
Minds and Hands, to Make Things That 
Are the Result of Their Own Thinking. 


We believe that in our exhibition 
“Growth Through Art” we_ have 
begun to work out a kind of evalua- 
tion that really measures progress to- 
ward our teaching of art. This is a 
measure. [he experiments worked out 
this year at the secondary level show 
that art can really be a part of all 
learning. This is a method. Unless we 
can find more and better ways to inte- 
grate art experience with general learn- 
ing, nothing we do will be meaningful. 

rHE ARTS CAN INTEGRATI 
rHE CURRICULUM 

In the spring of 1947, in lieu of an 
exhibition, we asked Jack Bookbinder, 
Assistant Art Supervisor in Philadel- 
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phia, to come to Elizabeth and give 
a demonstration of a remarkable pro- 
gram he had been developing in his 
city during the past three years. The 
DUTPose and method of this program, 


‘Art Field Day,’ 
in the following quotation from the 


called ‘ is best stated 


brochure published by the Art Depart- 
ment of the Phil idelphia schools. 


This program, Looking at the U.S.A., 
is one of a series of Art Field Days held 
at the Art Museum that ts designed to 
give young people a fresh and inspiring 
understanding of our American w ay of 
life. This is done by the use of the arts 
to recreate the drama of our growth as 
a nation. Painting, sculpture, music, liter- 
ature, the dance, articles of daily use 
and the motion picture are so related 
as to reveal the essence of our culture. 
This we do in the belief that the arts 
of a people are the most eloquent ex- 
pression of their spirit and convictions. 

In this demonstration three hundred 
Elizabeth school children participated 
seven hundred 


with an audience of 


teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
interested citizens. For this purpose 
schools were closed at noon. The com- 
mittee who worked together plan 


the demonstration included super 
visors and specialists from ten subject 
instructional fields. This 


event was especially timely because it 


matter and 


dramatically illustrated the integration 


of many arts and fields of subject mat 


ter at 2 time VW hen we were discussing 


with secondary principals and teachers 
plans for developing integration of 
and other curriculum areas in their 
schools f for the next year. 


The interest of the planning com 
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mittee was very high. 
U.S.A.” prepared teachers for later ex- 
periments with an integrated art cur- 
riculum. 


“Looking at the 


This year we have turned our at- 
tention to the functional integration of 
art at all levels. For time art 
experiences have been becoming a real 


some 


part of education at the elementary 
level, but in the high schools art has 
been limited to work done in the art 
room, or as a kind of decorative addi- 
tion to other subject matter. There was 
no integration. This year, when we 
approached subject supervisors and 
level and 


teachers at the secondary 


considered with them how art ex- 
perience could make their work more 
meaningful, they were wholehearted 
in their cooperation. 

Believing the junior high school 
schedules to be the worst problem, we 
started there. In one school we freed 
the time of one art teacher, and in an- 
other school part of the time of two 
others, so that they could work closely 
with students and teachers of mathe- 
matics, social science, English, foreign 


languages, and science. As a result of 
this experiment the principal of one of 
the schools in which it was tried said 
that he 


not too far off when all art teachers 


publicly hoped the day was 
would have their time freed from all 
except elective art classes in order to 
work in this way with other teachers 
ind students. The demand for integra- 
tion of art with other fields has in 
creased so rapidly that next year nearly 
all junior high school art teachers will 
spend a part of their time in this kind 


of cooperative work 
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The success of such a program de- 
pends largely on the interest of the 
people involved. Experimental change 
is always more or less upsetting. [he 
personal relations of those affected are 
fully as important as their technical 
skills. Teachers must feel that their 
principals and supervisors have faith 
in the experiment, and children must 
have a sense of personal support from 
all their teachers when learning new 
ways of working. For this reason, the 
enthusiasm of the principals, super- 
visors, and teachers working together 
has been very important to the suc- 
cess of this experiment. 


AN ART PROGRAM IS ALWAYS 
‘WORK IN PROGRESS’ 


This unfinished history has been a 


sketchy account of many interwoven 
processes going on at all levels simul- 
taneously and involving the active co- 


operation of many people, to all of 


whom the art program was but one of 
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many concerns. We had constantly to 
turn from one process to another, like 
jugglers keeping many balls in the air, 

Some things we can report surely, 
We have had cooperation not only 
from people representing every school 
activity but from many parents and 
other citizens of the community. From 
industry, from civic organizations and 
merchants, from the library, and from 
the press we have had a kind of help 
that was nothing short of enthusiastic. 

We believe that in our exhibition 
“Growth Through Art” we have be- 
gun to work out a kind of evaluation 
that really measures progress toward 
our major purpose of using art experi- 
ence to develop fine personality in all 
children. 

This is a report of only 
but it is the kind of beginning 


begin- 
ning, 
that makes the eyes of young art te: ach- 
ers glow and fills our planning con- 
ferences with 1 spirit of vitality and 


creative energy. 
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Mary Adelaide Nutting, 1858-1948 


HE death on October 3 of Mary 

Adelaide Nutting, professor emer- 
jtus and former director of Nursing 
Education in Teachers College, marks 
the passing of another of the great 
pioneers who helped to build the 
foundations of Teachers College and 
whose influence spread far beyond this 
institution and their own times. In The 
Founding Teachers College, in 
which Dean James E. Russell records 
the College venture into the new area 


of 


he referred to 
one of the ablest 
men of either sex in our group, 


of nursing education, 
Adelaide Nutting as “ 
” who 
contributed her full share to the joint 
effort “to elevate teaching from a trade 

a profession.” Dean Russell might 
added that Miss Nutting’s 
pointment to 


have ap- 
College 
faculty was a powerful lever in raising 


the Teachers 
two other groups to professional status. 
These were institutional or household 
administrators, and nurses engaged in 
the administration of nursing schools 
and hospital departments who were at 
that time students in what was called 
the Hospital Economics course. Miss 
Nutting was the first university 


pro- 
fessor 


In any country 
these fields of work. 
original 


representing 
and she built the 


programs almost from the 


ground up. 
In 1910, a generous gift from Mrs. 


Helen I lartley 


Jenkins, a trustee of 


199 


Teachers College, helped to establish 
the Department of Nursing and Health 
(later Nursing Education) as a sepa- 
rate unit and to introduce the first 
university program to prepare nurses 
for the new field of public health nurs- 
ing. A few years later, Miss Nutting 
turned over the Department of Institu- 
tional Administration to others, in 
order to give her full attention to the 
rapidly growing demands of the nurs- 
ing department. When she retired in 
1925, after eighteen years of active 
service in Teachers College, she not 
had established this work on a 
sound basis, 


only 


but had seen student en- 
rollment increase from 6 to 346; the 
courses in nursing, from 4 to 35; and 
the regular faculty and staff from 2 to 

o. She had also become the foremost 
leader in the whole movement for col- 
legiate education which 
of this 
y and into several other coun- 
tries and after 1909 included basic as 
well as postgraduate programs in nurs- 
ing leading to college degrees. Most 
of the nurse educators who developed 


in nursing, 
soon spread into all sections 
country 


these early schools were prepared 
Teachers College and Miss Nutting 
advised and helped in many critical 
problems. 
These were not the only 
achievements of Miss Nutting. Some 


vears before she came to Teachers Col- 


major 
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lege she had introduced a series of 
educational reforms in the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital School of Nursing, of 
which she was Superintendent, and 
was widely known as a creative 
thinker, a dynamic leader, an excep- 
tionally able administrator in the nurs- 
ing and hospital field. With other far- 
sighted members of her group she had 
helped to organize nurses into profes- 
sional associations, issue nursing jour- 
nals and other literature, and introduce 
state laws governing nurse practice and 
education. Her scholarly interests were 
early focused on the study of nursing 
history, and with a colleague, Lavinia 
Dock, she had written a two-volume 
History of Nursing which is still the 
leading authority in this field. An 
ardent collector of rare historical ma- 
terials related to nursing and hospital 
work, she became a devoted admirer 
and life-long student of Florence 
Nightingale and her works. There are 
few collections of Nightingaleana in 
this or other countries more valuable 
than the one she accumulated which 
forms the nucleus of the Adelaide 
Nutting Historical Nursing Collection 
at Teachers College. 

Miss Nutting’s rare insight into the 
mind and spirit of Florence Nightin- 
gale came not only from constant delv- 
ing into her voluminous writings and 
from an unforgettable visit to her in 
1907, but from a fundamental like- 
ness between these two notable wo- 
men. In her probing and searching 
mind, her practical administrative bent 
and driving energy, her realistic and 
critical attack on problems, her widely 


varied interests pe sympathies, and 


in other ways, Miss Nutting showed 
her kinship with her great predecessor. 
One of Miss Nutting’ s students, Mary 
M. Roberts, editor of the American 
Journal of Nursing, in a recent letter 
to the New York Times suggested that 
“history one day will place Miss Nut- 
ting second only to Florence Night- 
ingale because of her innate capacity, 
her persistent investigations of nurs- 
ing and its needs and her courageous 
vision in recommending solutions of 
undesirable conditions and next steps in 
the evolution of nursing education and 
nursing practice.” 

Many other tributes came at the 
time of Miss Nutting’s death, in cables 
and letters from individual leaders and 
from national and international or- 
ganizations representing the nurses of 
the world. Dame Ellen Musson, a dis- 
tinguished British nurse and a leader 
in international nursing, writes, “Tt 
would be impossible to estimate how 
great and far-re: ching Miss Nutting’s 
influence has been on nursing educa- 
tion, not only in her own country but 
all over the world. She was a great 
woman.” Similar expressions have 
come from The International Council 
of Nurses and the Florence Nightin- 
gale International Foundation, both of 
which she helped to create and which 
she served in many capacities, the last 
as honorary president, up to the time 
of her death. 

\mong the many honors that came 
to Miss Nutting in her lifetime were 
the Liberty Service Medal awarded by 
the National Institute of Social Sciences 
for notable humanitarian and patriotic 
services for the national welfare dur- 
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ing W orld War I (when she served as 
Chairman of the Committee on Nurs- 
ing of the Council of National De- 
fense) ; ; an honorary degree from Yale 
University designating her as “one of 
the most useful women in the world,” 
and the establishment by the National 
League of Nursing Education of an 
Adelaide Nutting Medal for Leader- 
ship. Students and alumnae of the 
Nursing Education Division and other 
friends some years ago contributed 

substantial fund to assist in building 
up the Adelaide Nutting Historical 
Nursing Collection in the 
College Library. Three other funds in 
her name are associated with the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Nurses’ Alumnae, 
the National League of Nursing Edu- 


Teachers 


cation, and the Florence Nightingale 
International Foundation. 

The portrait of Miss Nutting by 
Stanislav Rembski which hangs in the 
front hall of Teachers College was pre- 
sented by friends and former students 


of the College. 


the whole 


To those who know 
story there is something 
symbolic in that picture placed next 
Teachers Col- 
lege near the portrait of Dean James 
E. Russell, to whom at the turn of the 
century Miss Nutting with other repre- 


the main entrance of 


sentatives of her aspiring young pro- 
fession Came on an important mission. 
They told him of their difficult edu- 


cational and administrative problems 
and of their plan to provide a better 
preparation for those entering nursing 
school and hospital administration. 
Sturred by their appeal, Dean Russell 
opened the doors of Teachers College, 
little thinking that the first two nurses 
to enter in 1899 would be followed 
within a few years by a procession of 
tens and later of hundreds from all 
parts of this country and from many 
other countries. On Miss Nutting’s re- 
tirement in 1925, Dean Russell, adding 
his tribute to others (in the American 
Journal of Nursing, June, 1925), gave 
chief credit to her for the achievements 
of the Nursing Education department. 
He called her “both mother and nurse 
to the infant prodigy,” and added, 
“Her devotion to the cause, her insight 
into its needs and her extraordinary 
ability to inspire in others confidence 
in her ideals have served both to for- 
ward the work and to make it respect- 
able and respected everywhere. Doubt- 
less nursing will continue to advance 
in professional attainment, but what- 
ever the superstructure that may yet 
be built, its strength cannot be greater 
than that of the foundations laid by 
Adelaide Nutting.” 
IsaBeL M. Stewart 
Professor Emeritus of 
Nursing Education, 
Teachers College 
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Office of the Dean 


Durinc the first two weeks in November, 
Dean William F. 
October 30, he attended a meeting of the 
Irish National Teachers Organization in 
Dublin, Ireland. Representing the World 


Russell was abroad. On 


Organization of the Teaching Profession, of 
which he is president, Dean Russell was also 
present at a conference in Paris November 
3 to 5 seeking unity among international 
teachers’ organizations. On November 8, he 
attended a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of WOTP in London, and visited 
Nuremberg and Caen, France, the follow- 
ing week. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


OrriciaAL representative of Teachers Col- 
lege at the National Educational Confer- 
ence held October 8 to 10 in Madison, Wis., 
the opening event in a year-long centennial 
celebration of the University of Wisconsin, 
was Professor R. Freeman Butts. On Octo- 
ber 9, Professor Butts, expressing the views 
of the college professor, advocated increased 
faculty participation at a round table ses- 
sion entitled “Faculty and Lay Participa- 
tion in Policy Formulation.” This discussion 
was under the chairmanship of Wisconsin’s 
Professor of History Merle Curti, formerly 
of Teachers College. “Higher Education— 
For What?” 


Butts and two other speakers who ad- 


was the subject of Professor 


dressed the student body October 1o. 


Tue decline of private universities and col- 
leges and their eventual replacement by pub- 
lic institutions and funds was predicted by 
Professor Lyman Bryson at the final session 
of the fifty-first convention of the New 
York State Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers in Lake Placid, N. Y., October 6. Seven 
hundred delegates heard Protessor Bryson’s 
talk. 


For the first time in ten years, the local 
Teachers’ Guild and the Teachers’ Guild 
Associates have resumed their fall confer- 
ence. One of the principal speakers at the 
evening session September 25 was Profes- 
sor Harold O. Rugg, whose topic was 
“What Is a Good Citizen?” 


Sponsored by the New York State Citizens 
Council, a county-wide conference held in 
White Plains October 20 to discuss West- 


chester education needs heard Professor 
George S. Counts at the dinner meeting. 
His topic was “Education and the Cold 


War.” 


Proressor Clarence Linton, president of the 
National Student 
Advisers, presided at a Board of Directors 


Association of Foreign 
meeting of the organization on October 23 
in New York. The group was founded in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., on May 10, and the 
directors met to consider reports of na- 
tional committees working on aspects of the 
international student 


exchange program, 


and to decide details of the next annual 


meeting of the association. 

As a member of the Greater New York 
Council for Foreign Students, also founded 
in May, Professor Linton is chairman of the 
by-laws committee and of the committee 
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on reception of foreign students entering 
the United States via the Port of New York. 
Professor Linton is serving on emergency 
student aid committees for the Institute of 
International Education and for China In- 
stitute in America. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


PresipeENT of the Educational Psychology 


Division of the American Psychological 
Association, Professor Percival Symonds at- 
tended meetings of the Association in Bos- 
ton from September 7 to 11. He delivered 
an address on “Education and Psychother- 
apy,” and took part in a round table discus- 
sion on approaches to mental health in 
schools. He also participated in a symposium 
analyzing results of a survey on the contri- 


butions of psychology to education. 


Tue Albany American 
Statistical Association heard Professor Helen 


Chapter of the 


M. Walker at the first meeting of the year 
October 22. Professor Walker was also a 
speaker at the evening meeting October 
16 of the mathematics section of the New 
York Society for the Study of Experimental 
Education. Professor Howard Fehr of the 
Teachers College mathematics department 
is chairman of this group. 


Division I] 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Active as a Boy Scout leader for over 30 
years, Professor Emeritus Elbert K. Fret- 
well became Chief Scout early in Septem- 
ber. Since 1943, Dr. Fretwell has been Chief 
Scout Executive, and now fills the high 
volunteer post made vacant by the death 
of Dr. James E. West. 


PROFESSOR Henry H. Linn, head of the 
Teachers College survey of the Worcester, 


Mass., public schools, this month issued a 
detailed report including specific recom- 
mendations for the building of new schools 
and the abandonment of some presently in 
use. The proposed steps indicate a 20-year 
program for Worcester schools. 


Wirtu Dr. Millicent C. McIntosh, dean of 
Barnard College, and Dr. James B. Conant, 
president of Harvard University, Professor 
Paul R. Mort was a speaker at the October 
19 session of the seventeenth annual New 
York Herald Tribune Forum. “Training in 
Self Government” was Professor Mort’s 
topic. He was also one of the principal 
speakers at the Central District meeting of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion held at the State Teachers College in 
Lock Haven October 7. 


As resource leader and “rapporteur” for the 
education section, Professor Karl W. Bige- 
low attended the Boston conference of the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
from September 27 to 29. 
Tue NASSP’s Curriculum Planning and 
Development Committee, headed by Pro- 
fessor Will French, has published a booklet 
entitled Operation Atomic Vision to carry 
through the Committee’s project of institut- 
ing courses in U. S. high schools to teach 
the social and economic implications of 
atomic energy. Sample copies of this pub- 
lication, written by Teachers College Pro- 
fessors Ryland Crary and Hubert Evans, 
and Dr. Glenn Hass of the Denver public 
schools, have been supplied by the NASSP 
to all secondary schools to induce the in- 
clusion of the atomic unit in the curriculum. 
High school administration was the topic 
of Professor French’s two lectures at Yale 
University in November. He was a panel 
member and consultant for the New York 
State High School Principals’ Association, 
which met at Syracuse December 2 and 3. 


As a consultant on rural education for the 
American Institute of Cooperation, Pro- 
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fessor Frank W. Cyr was co-supervisor of 
a leadership training conference in farmer 
cooperative education in Amherst, Mass., 
August 27 and 28. This meeting was held 
as part of the Institute’s general sessions 
continuing through September 2. Professor 
Cyr, representing the Institute, also attended 
the third National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents in Milwau- 
kee September 30 to October 2, serving as 
adviser to a group studying “Leadership in 
Planning and Providing the School Plant.” 
At the National Conference on School 
Transportation in Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., 
October 3 to 5, Professor Cyr was chairman 
of a sub-committee on “Revision of Stand- 
ards for School Bus Construction.” 


Proressor Paul L. Essert will speak at the 
AASA Regional Meeting in St. Louis in 
February. 


GUIDANCE 


In preparation for the 1950 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, In- 
structor Kenneth F. Herrold will be serv- 
ing as a consultant at the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau this year. 


Durinc his six-months leave of absence 
spent in Pasadena, Calif., Professor Harry 
Kitson gave lectures at the summer session 
of the University of California, Los Angeles, 
and addressed the Southern California 
Branch of NVGA on two occasions. He 
also participated in a workshop in August, 
held under the auspices of the Los Angeles 
Board of Education, for school counselors. 

On October 5, Professor Kitson, Professor 
Donald E. Super, and Mr. Charles N. Mor- 
ris attended a conference in Albany called 
by the assistant commissioner in the State 
Department of Education to consider the 
supply, demand, and qualifications of coun- 
selors. 


Proressor Super addressed the guidance 
section of the Eastern Regional Conference 
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of the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion in Albany October 15, and spoke on 
“Test Interpretation in Vocational and Edu- 
cational Counseling” November 5 at a gen- 
eral meeting of the Worcester, Mass, 
County Teachers Association. As repre- 
sentative of the American College Person- 
nel Association, he also attended the fall 
meeting of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations to plan the annual 
conference in Chicago in April. 


Vistrors to the department recently in- 
cluded representatives of Australia and 
South Africa, Malcolm Moore, a Melbourne 
industrialist, and Dr. Donald F. Black, for- 
mer student. Dr. Black is responsible for in- 
augurating a personnel program at the Uni- 
versity of Natal, Pietermaritzburg, South 
Africa. 


Tue State League of Nursing Education, 
one of three New Jersey nurses’ units hold- 
ing a joint convention in Asbury Park this 
fall, heard Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones 
speak on October 14. 


Division III 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Caswell, Profes- 
sor Willard Elsbree, and Professor Gordon 
Mackenzie, the planning committee for the 
Puerto Rico survey being conducted by 
Teachers College this year, spent Septem- 
ber 12 to 18 at the Island. During the period 
of October 25 to November 14, Professor 
Mackenzie, director of the undertaking, to- 
gether with Miss Marcella Lawler, Profes- 


AssociATE Dean Hollis L. 


sors Ruth Cunningham, Florence Strate- 
meyer, Alice Miel, Hamden Forkner, Paul 
Essert, Will French, Daniel Davies, Ralph 
Fields and Miss Virginia French, were in 
Puerto Rico for the first of a series of staff 
trips and conferences with Puerto Rican 
educational personnel. 


A final report will 
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be submitted by the group to the Puerto 
Rican Commissioner of Education on or 
before July 1, 1949. 


ConsuLTANT for the Regional Resource 
Use Work Conference of representatives 
from Negro teacher-education institutions 
in 22 Southern states was Professor Mac- 
kenzie. The Conference was held at Tuske- 
gee Institute from August 22 to 27. 


In Indianapolis on October 4 and 5, Pro- 
fessor L. Thomas Hopkins addressed the 
administrative group of the public schools 
twice, and appeared before two groups at 
Butler University. On October 6, Profes- 
sor Hopkins spoke to the Hartford, Conn., 
branch of the Association for Childhood 
Education, and on October 7 to the teachers 
of Hartford’s Junior High School No. 5 
on curriculum planning. 

At the meetings of the New York Asso- 
ciation of State Teachers’ Colleges at Lake 
Placid October 9, Professor Hopkins dis- 
cussed “What Should Be the Direction of 
Elementary Education in the Next Ten 
Years.” In Ohio and Pennsylvania on Octo- 
ber 14 and 15, he spoke to the Elementary 
Principals’ Club of Cleveland, and the Cleve- 
land Branch of the Association for Child- 
hood Education, as well as to the art sec- 
tion of the Western Pennsylvania Educa- 
tion Conference in Pittsburgh. On Octo- 
ber 29, he addressed the Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers Association in Cleveland. 


Miss Lawler, a member of the Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment for Secondary 
Youth and a representative of the NEA, 
was present at a meeting of the Commis- 
sion in Washington, D. C., October 11 to 
15. She subsequently attended a conference 
of representatives from private schools and 
state departments of education, and spoke 
on “Utilizing Significant Facts about Youth 
in the Secondary School Curriculum.” 
From October 18 to 20, Miss Lawler was 
a consultant at a work conference of Tilton, 
N. H.. high school teachers. 


Professor Ernest G. Osborne delivered an 
address at the Conference of the National 
Association for Nursery Education in 


Chicago October 8. 


Tue speaking engagements of Professor 
Stratemeyer in October included the tea- 
cher education section of the Maryland 
State Teachers Association meeting in Bal- 
timore October 8; a Ss} mposium course on 
contemporary problems in education at 
Springfield, Mass., College October 12, and 
the Indiana State Teachers Association con- 
ference in Indianapolis October 21. 

School and Community Laboratory Ex- 
periences in Teacher Education, the work 
of a sub-committee of the Standards and 
Surveys Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
was published this year, and described at 
the August conference of the Association. 
Professor Stratemeyer is a member of the 
group which worked on this project for 
three years. 


Tue New York State Audio-Visual Coun- 
cil’s steering committee meeting in Albany 
on October 2 was attended by Professor 
Paul Witt. From October 6 to 8, Profes- 
sor Witt directed the teachers’ conference 
of the Hamilton County Schools, held in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Proressors Emma D. Sheehy and Harold 
McNally were consultants at an elementary 
teachers’ workshop in Wilmington, Del., 
October 5s. 

On October 14, Professor Sheehy was an 
instructor at the “Institute for Santa Clauses” 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, sponsored 
by Parents’ Institute. Other appearances of 
Professor Sheehy included an October 18 
talk to Westchester County teachers in 
White Plains, N. Y., and a speech at the 
Association for Childhood Education in 
Philadelphia November 8. 


Tue opening address at the meeting of the 
National Association of Nursery Education 
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was made by Professor Roma Gans in 
Chicago October 7. She took as a topic, 
“Looking Forward with Children.” 


‘TEACHERS College people taking part in the 
curriculum improvement program to be 
started in the Union, N. J., schools this 
year include Professors Mackenzie, Miel, 
Edwin Ziegfeld, Magdalene Kramer, Cun- 
ningham, Ernest Harris, Lillian Locke, 
Harry A. Scott, Ruth Strang, Miss Lawler, 
and Mr. William Hinley. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


AFTER a summer in Paris, Professor Boris 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch has returned to New 
York and will teach at the College this 
year. While he was in France, he lectured 
at the Institute for Advanced Studies, Uni- 
versity of Paris; at the Institute of Compara- 
tive Law, Faculty of Law of the University, 
and at the National School of Administra- 
tion. He also resumed activities as vice- 
president of the International Institute of 
Political and Constitutional History. “Poli- 
tical, Social, and Educational Ideas of the 
French Resistance and of France Since the 
Liberation” is the title of a course Profes- 
sor Mirkine is offering this spring, the first 
scientific synthesis of the ideas and doc- 
trines of the Resistance, and helpful in un- 
derstanding present-day Europe. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Ar the workshop for Harford County, 
Md., teachers, September 6 to 8, Professor 
Gerald S. Craig was an instructor. 


MATHEMATICS 


Tue Association of Mathematics Teachers 
of New Jersey heard Professor Howard 
F. Fehr speak at Atlantic City November 
13 on “Democratic Zeal and Mathematical 
Thought.” On October 21, he addressed the 
Mathematics Teachers of Indiana at an In- 
dianapolis conference. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


As consultant this fall, Professor Lennox 
Grey has visited the New York State In- 
stitutes of Applied Arts and Sciences at 
Buffalo and Utica, and attended workshops 
and conferences at Lehigh University, the 
University of Wisconsin, and Michigan 
State College. He has also contributed to 
two publications on communication, Papers 
from the Chicago Conference on Com- 
munication Courses and The Communica- 
tion of Ideas, both of which were edited by 
Professor Bryson. 


A new section of the magazine, Revue de la 
Pensée Francaise, edited by Professor Dan- 
iel Girard, will analyze one or more fea- 
ture length articles each issue and explain 
vocabulary items as a service to readers on 
the intermediate level. 


Visitinc professor of English this year is 
Edward T. Calver, who has been on the 
staff of Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, Wash. Previously, 
Professor Calver taught at the University 
of Michigan and Cornell University. 

Other new members of the staff are 
Arnold Frizzle of Brome, Quebec, who is 
teaching French at the College; Senor Jose 
Garcia Mazas of Havana, an instructor this 
summer at Columbia who is teaching Span- 
ish at the College, and Mrs. Mary L. Finoc- 
chario, a guidance consultant in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School, who is offer- 
ing a course in “Spanish Readers for Tea- 
chers.” 


AN intensive course in “English as a Sec- 
ond Language” and in “Spoken Japanese” 
was conducted in June and July for 66 out- 


bound missionary-teachers at Riverdale, 
N. Y., Country School by a group from 
Teachers College including Professor Aileen 
T. Kitchin, Miss Virginia French, and Mr. 
Samuel D. Wehr of the College staff, and 
Miss Rose Sugiyama, a student. 
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SPEECH AND DRAMATICS 


GeNeRAL and sectional meetings of the 
Speech Departments in the New York 
Metropolitan Colleges were held at Tea- 
chers College on Saturday, November 13. 


FINE ARTS 


Proressor Edwin Ziegfeld was one of six 
speakers at a series of fall lectures for mem- 
bers of the School Art League arranged in 
cooperation with the New York City Board 
of Education. He also spoke at art section 
meetings of both the Virginia and West 
Virginia Education Associations in October 
and November. 

Professor Ziegfeld has been appointed to 
the Council of the Committee on Art Edu- 
cation of the Museum of Modern Art for a 
three-year period. 


On October 15, Professor Elise E. Ruffini 
was the luncheon speaker for the Tennessee 
State Education Association meeting in 
Memphis. As national art chairman of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
she attended a regional PTA conference on 
October 19. Two days later, Professor 
Ruffini addressed an art program in South 
Bend, Ind., for the State Education Associa- 
tion, and on October 29, she appeared at 
Cleveland before the Northeastern Ohio 
State Teachers Association. 

The cultural resources of New York 
City was her topic November 17 at Pratt 
Institute in a talk to the freshman group. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor Emeritus Peter Dykema was the 
speaker at the first fall meeting of the 
Ardsley, N. Y., Parent-Teacher Association 
September 20. His theme was “Life Values 
in Music Education.” 


RecentLy elected Eastern Province Gov- 
ernor of Phi Mu Alpha, Sinfonia Fraternity 
of America, Professor Ernest EF. Harris at- 


tended the formal installation of a new 
chapter at Boston University on October 6. 

Professor Raymond Burrows appeared as 
soloist when Professor Harris conducted 
the Teachers College Little Symphony in 
a concert in McMillin Theater November 
30. 

The New York Music Teachers Associa- 
tion heard Professor Harris speak on “Re- 
cent Findings in the Field of Acoustics as 
Related to Instrumental Music,’”’ December 
2 at the City Center. 


SrxteeEN hundred members of the State 
Teachers Educational Association of Dela- 
ware were led in informal group singing 
by Professor Harry R. Wilson in Wilming- 
ton October 14. He also conducted a state 
choral clinic in Greensboro, N. C., October 
18; the choral clinic held at Southern Illi- 
nois University, Carbondale, October 22 and 
23: a chorus of the State Music Teachers 
Association at Tampa, Fla., November 15 
and 16, and a state choral clinic at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., November 18 and 


19. 


Proressor Howard A. Murphy has been ap- 
pointed to the program committee of the 
National Association for American Com- 
posers and Conductors, which gives pro- 
grams of contemporary American Music 


in Times Hall, New York. 
HOME ECONOMICS 


From October 18 to 22, Professor Orpha 
Mae Thomas was a delegate to the Ameri- 
can Dietetics Association conference in 
Boston. She also spoke at the December 
meetings of the Regional Restaurant Asso- 
ciation in Washington, D. C. 


“Tue Problems Related to the Remodeling 
of the Home Economics Department at 
Teachers College” was Professor Helen 
Judy-Bond’s topic at the annual meeting of 
the American Gas Association October 5 in 
Atlantic City. She spoke on “The Family 
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and Its Relation to Democracy” at the 
State Educational meeting in Providence, 
R. L, October 28. 

As the representative of the International 
Relations Board of the New York State 
Home Economics Association, Professor 
Bond attended the executive committee 
meeting in Syracuse September 25. 

During the spring semester, Professor 
Bond will be on leave of absence, visiting 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country. 


Proressor Mary de Garmo Bryan attended 
meetings of the School Food Service Asso- 
ciation in Detroit November 18 to 22, and 
the Eastern Association of College and 
University Business Officers in Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 30. She also was pres- 
ent at the Boston meetings of the American 
Dietetics Association. 


A handbook of nutrition for the home- 
maker, small enough to be carried in a 
handbag, has been written by Professor 
Clara M. Taylor. Entitled More for Your 
Menus, the booklet is being distributed by 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Tue New York State Education Depart- 
ment has selected Professor Hamden L. 
Forkner as consultant on a survey it is con- 
ducting on vocational education in New 
York City Schools. He also participated in 
the 1941-42 survey, of which the present 
study is a follow-up. 

At meetings of business teachers in Wil- 
mington, Indianapolis, Richmond, and Mil- 
waukee, Professor Forkner talked on more 
effective teaching in business education. 


Art the annual meeting of the American 
Vocational Association in Milwaukee De- 
cember 2, Professor John L. Rowe con- 
ducted an illustrated lecture-demonstration 
on developing vocational typewriting skill 


based on time and motion studies he has 
made. 

As special editor of the November issue 
of the United Business Education Associa- 
tion’s Forum, Professor Rowe considered 
measurement evaluation and objectives in 
typewriting. 

The students in the department of busi- 
ness administration of Adelphi College, 
Garden City, N. Y., heard a lecture by Pro- 
fessor Rowe September 27. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


ReportTING on his national survey of train- 
ing programs for teachers of the deaf, Dr. 
Clarence D. O’Connor spoke at the Con- 
ference of American Executives of Schools 
for the Deaf held at Faribault, Minn., Octo- 
ber 13. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


Noras_es in the education and nursing fields 
who attended the funeral services of Mary 
Adelaide Nutting, professor emeritus and 
former head of the Nursing Education 
Division, who passed away on October 3, 
included Dean William F. Russell; Miss 
Annie W. Goodrich, former dean of the 
School of Nursing at Yale University; Miss 
Effie J. Taylor, recently retired dean at 
Yale, representing the International Coun- 
cil of Nurses and the Florence Nightingale 
Foundation; Miss Agnes Gelinas, president 
of the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion; Miss Florence Johnson, representing 
the American Red Cross; Miss Anna D. 
Wolf, director of the Johns Hopkins School 
of Nursing; Miss Virginia Dunbar, dean of 
the Cornell School of Nursing; John Glenn, 
former director of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion and member of the Board of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital; Mrs. Winter Mead, 
trustee of Teachers College and daughter 
of the late Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, 
who endowed the Division; Miss Katherine 
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Fisher, director of Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute; Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, dean of the 
School of Public Health, Yale, and former 
member of the Teachers College staff; Pro- 
fessors Emeritus Willystine Goodsell, May 
B. Van Arsdale, and Anna Cooley; Miss 
Ethel Johns, representative of the Canadian 
Nurses Association, and representatives of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital Nurses Alumni 
Association, the Columbia-Presbyterian 
School of Nursing, the Teachers College 
nursing education faculty, and the Women’s 
Faculty Club. 

The services were conducted on October 
6 in St. Paul’s Chapel by the Reverend Ray- 
mond Knox, University chaplain emeritus. 


Durinc the convention of the New York 
State League of Nursing Education in Syra- 
cuse October 11 and 12, Instructor Kath- 
erine Nelson took part in a panel discussion 
on cancer nursing. 


A pediatric institute for 75 graduate nurses 
in Dallas, Tex., was conducted by Professor 
Margaret Adams and Dr. Milton A. Senn 
of the Cornell University Medical School 
from September 27 to October 2. The in- 
stitute was sponsored jointly by three Texas 
organizations, the State Department of 
Health, the State League of Nursing Edu- 
cation, and the State Organization of Public 
Health Nurses. 


As president of the New Jersey State League 
of Nursing Education, Instructor Bernice E. 
Anderson presided at the October meeting. 
She spoke at the Texas State Institute in 
Austin November 18 and 19. 


Interdivisional Programs 
of Study 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
THE new program in intergroup relations 


to provide advanced leadership training and 
further research in the field of group rela- 
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tions started this fall with four fellows and 
14 other students enrolled. Twelve of these 
students are studying for their doctorates, 
and professional interests in the group range 
through social work, religion, industrial re- 
lations, public schools and higher educa- 
tion. The new program is made possible by 
a five-year grant to the College from the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 


FELLOwsHIP applications for 1949-50 are be- 
ing received from students interested in 
starting work towards a doctor’s degree. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Professor 
Martin P. Chworowsky, coordinator, inter- 
group relations program, Box 505, Teach- 
ers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York 27, N. Y. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


New president of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council is Henry T. Hollingsworth, 
superintendent of schools in Bloomfield, 
N. J. Dr. Hollingsworth was corresponding 
secretary of the Council last year, and has 
directed researches of the group in several 
educational problems. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Mr. Robertson Sillars has succeeded Mr. 
Glen Burch as associate in adult education 
and editor of publications of the Institute. 
Mr. Burch continues his work in audio- 
visual aids, having been appointed the execu- 
tive director of the Film Forum Council in 
Chicago. 


Epitep by Mary L. Ely, research associate, 
a Handbook of Adult Education in the 
United States, published by the Teachers 
College Institute with the cooperation of 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, is a complete current survey reflect- 
ing the growth of adult education in Amer- 
ican culture. 
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Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Akus, Julian (A.M. 1947), supervisor of art, 
Public Schools, Rockland County, N. Y. 


Andruskiw, Olga (B.S. 1947), instructor in 
surgical nursing, Syracuse University School 
of Nursing, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Anthony, James R. (B.S. 1948), instructor in 
piano, Montana State University, Missoula. 


Athey, Edward L. (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Washington Col- 
lege, Chestertown, Md. 


Avery, Arthur D. (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
music, San Diego High School and Junior 
College, San Diego, Calif. 


Babcock, Mary Kathryn (A.M. 1948), in- 
structor in dance, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, IIl. 


Ballard, Jennings F. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
principal, Washington Lee High School, Ar- 
lington, Va. 


Barnum, Faith (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
medicine and surgery, Syracuse University 
School of Nursing, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Bassett, Francis J. (A.M. 1947), specialist in 
education, National Child Labor Committee, 
New York, N. Y. 


Beam, James C. teacher of science, Hun 
School, Princeton, N. i? 


Beier, Ernest C. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
guidance, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Bennett, Mae Marie (A.M. 1935), teacher of 
home economics, State Teachers College, In 
diana, Pa. 


Bomboy, Charles H. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of mathematics and science, High School, Man- 


asquan, N. J. 


Bowers, Howard A. (A.M. 1947), director of 
athletics, Dobyns-Bennett High School, Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


*Any student wh is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration 


Bowler, Charles W., principal and teacher of 
mathematics and science, Richville Union 
School, Richville, N. Y. 


Boyer, Russell O. (A.M. 1935), principal, 
Alden Terrace School, Elmont, N. Y. 


Bradstreet, Katherine W. (A.M. 1947), teach- 
ing principal, Grove Nursery School, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 


Brinkman, Albert R., teacher of social studies 
and English, Bellows High School, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. 


Brown, Kenneth FE. (Ph.D. 1943), associate 
professor of mathematics, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


3rown, Robert D., instructor in science, 
Maryland State Teachers College, Bowie, Md. 


Bryce, Mayo J. (A.M. 1942), assistant pro- 
fessor of art, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Carol, Ruth (A.M. 1942), nutritionist, De- 
partment of Health, New York, N. Y. 


Caron, Mary Roach (A.M. 1936), director of 
the School of Nursing, University of Okla- 
homa, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Castleman, Fan S., instructor in child develop- 
ment, State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Conroy, Esther A. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
science, The Queen’s Hospital, Honolulu, T. H. 


Corneliusen, Clarence, teacher of Englsih, 
High School, Patchogue, N. Y. 


Cotruzzola, Rosina M., teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Central School, Whitesboro, N. Y. 


Cotton, Marion G.,_ resident secretary, 
Y.W.C.A., Greenwich, Conn. 


Coulter, Pierce J. (B.S. 1948), teacher of 
art, High School, Sparrows Point, Md. 


Cowart, Elah (A.M. 1933), assistant professor of 
education, Plymouth (N. H.) Teachers College. 


Craft, John W. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N. a 

Darland, David D. (Ed.D. 1947), dean of 
students, Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. 


Davis, Clair (A.M. 1938), principal, Public 
School, Elmont, N. Y. 


Dawson, Caesarea Evelyn (A.M. 1946), in- 
structor in education, Shaw University, Raleigh, 
N. C. 


Delavan, Betty C., instructor in home eco- 


nomics, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y 
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De Mers, Laurier W. (A.M. 1946), educa- 
tional representative, Macmillan Publishing 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


De Witt, Maree, associate dean, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Nursing, Durham, N. C. 


Dexter, Claire, teacher of English, 


High 
School, Point Pleasant Beach, N. J. 


Dillenbeck, Douglas D. (A.M. 1947), guid- 
ance counselor, High School, White Plains, 
N. Y. 

Di Pietro, Rocco R. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
music, Wayne Township, Mountainview, N. J. 


Dunn, Dorothy L. (A.M. 1944), teacher in 
English, Abbott Senior High School, Elgin, Ill. 


Dwyer, Mary I., director of guidance, Falls 
Township Schools, Fallsington, Pa. 


Eicher, Edward F. J., supervisor of music, 
Public Schools, Closter, N. J. 


English, Mary E. (A.M. 1947), supervisor of 
music, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 


Epp, Konstantin, instructor in music, Boise 
Junior College, Boise, Idaho. 


Farris, Nancy Jane (B.S. 1948), kindergarten 
teacher, North Shore Elementary School, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


Feinstein, Anita J. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics, Naval Base School, Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba. 


Fites, Winifred, teacher of fourth grade, 
Highland View School, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Forsythe, Doris E., school psychologist, Pub- 
lic Schools, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


Freeman, Frances M., kindergarten teacher, 
Public School, Northport, N. Y. 


Fuoss, Donald E. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
physical education, Bethany (W. Va.) College. 


Gamble, Donald W. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
social studies, Vallejo College, Vallejo, Calif. 


Gamble, Dorothy Grace (A.M. 1930), third 
grade critic teacher, State Teachers College, 
Platteville, Wis. 

Gilles, Louis H., Jr. (A.M. 1941), band di- 
rector, Public Schools, West Linn, Ore. 


Gillham, Helen L. (A.M. 1946), third grade 
critic teacher, Western Washington College 
of Education, Bellingham, Wash. 


Glasgow, Robert B., teacher of music, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 
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Graf, Muriel E. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
physical education, High School, Mamaroneck, 


N. Y. 


Guarino, Eugene A. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in science, Central School, Whitney Point, N. Y. 


Hancock, Leah A. (A.M. 1937), professor of 
home economics, State Teachers College, One- 
onta, N. Y. 


Harnett, Arthur L. (Ed.D. 1944), professor 
of physical education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 


Harrigan, Mary Elizabeth (A. M. 1948), tea- 
cher of second grade, Union Free School Dis- 
trict No. 8, Greenburgh, N. Y. 


Harris, Raymond P. (Ed.D. 1942), principal, 
Columbia High School, Richland, Wash. 


Harrison, Virginia F. (A.M. 1944), assistant 
professor of physical education, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 


Hawkins, Helen Hasbrouck (A.M. 1947), 
teacher of fourth grade, Tower Hill Elemen- 
tary School, Kinston, N. C. 


Heidgerd, Lloyd, teacher of science, South 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) High School. 


Heiss, W. C., instructor in physical educa- 
tion, Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo. 


Helms, Rufus M. (M.S. 1940), associate pro- 
fessor of physics, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, N. C. 


Hill, Arthur T. (A.M. 1948), principal and 
coach, Roosevelt Junior High School, Red 
Lodge, Mont. 


Hixson, Florence Alberta, director, School 
of Nursing, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Hoffman, Marjorie (A.M. 1946), speech cor- 
rectionist, Public Schools, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Holowasko, Helen (A.M. 1948), teacher of 


third grade, North Roslyn Public School, 
Rosly n, N. Y. 
Holub, Jules A. (A.M. 1938), principal, 


School District No. 16, Elmont, N. Y. 


Hornowski, Edward B. (A.M. 1947), as- 
sistant professor of music, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Hudson, Bessie Lee (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in clothing, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 


Hughes, Thomas C., Jr., teacher of industrial 
arts, Junior High School, Glen Cove, N. Y. 
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Jarosik, Anna, nursery school teacher, Amal- 
gamated W. C. Nursery School, Bronx, N. Y. 


Johnson, Marcia L. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in piano, Oklahoma City University. 


Jones, Cedric Hughes (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of English and social studies, Second Ward 


High School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Katz, Sidney James (B.S. 1948), supervisor 
of music, Public Schools, Statesboro, Ga. 


Keaton, Marjorie, assistant professor of ac- 
counting and typewriting, Georgia Teachers 
College, Collegeboro, Ga. 


Keil, Henry J. (A.M. 1945), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, James Millikin 
University, Decatur, Ill. 


Kellar, Mary Louise (A.M. 1946), second 
grade critic teacher, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, N. J. 


Kelley, Arthur J., teacher of English, Palomar 
Junior College, Vista, Calif. 


Kilander, H. F. (Ph.D. 1931), assistant special- 
ist for health education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
ee. '€,, 

Kinsey, David (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
piano, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 


Fla. 


Kirsch, Arthur, instructor in Spanish, French 
and Portuguese, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Klann, Julia Marguerite, teacher of music, 
Public School, Colville, Wash. 


Kolburne, Cynthia N., teacher of physical 
education, High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Lamb, Susan Louise (B.S. 1947), assistant 
dietitian, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Lancaster, Christine (A.M. 1942), fifth grade 
critic teacher, Keene Teachers College, Keene, 
N. H. 


Lawrence, Marimorton T. (A.M. 1945), tea- 
cher of mathematics, High School, Tuckahoe, 
# 

Leach, Mary A. (A.M. 1938), teacher of sixth 
grade, Public Schools, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Lee, Ernest W. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
industrial arts, Fort Valley State College, Fort 
Valley, Ga. 


Lehr, Betty, teacher of mathematics, High 
School, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Loveless, Vivian L. (A.M. 1947), head tea- 
cher and principal, Holly Oak School, Mount 
Pleasant Special School District, Wilmington 
Del. 


Lowell, Merline S. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
speech and dramatics, Elmira (N. Y.) College. 


Lyon, Ralph M. (Ph.D. 1936), dean, State 
Teachers College, Livingston, Ala. 


Mack, Leah Alwilda (A.M. 1947), fifth grade 
critic teacher, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Markley, Elaine Ruth (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of remedial reading, Public Schools, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 


Martin, Mary F., teacher of art, Junior High 
School, High Point, N. C. 


Maslan, Naomi Deutsch (A.M. 1947), school 
psychologist, Public Schools, Port Chester, 
N. Y. 


McArdle, Mildred J., teacher of second 
grade, Public School, Northvale, N. 3 


McCoach, N. Donald (A.M. 1946), director 
of music, Junior and Senior High School, 
Oceanside, N. Y. 


McDougall, Grace Alma (M.S. 1927), as- 
sistant professor of institutional management, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


McLure, William (Ph.D. 1946), associate 
professor of education, University of Illinois, 


Urbana, II. 


McNamee, John J., Jr. (A.M. 1946), as- 
sistant professor of physical education, St. Bon- 
aventure College and Seminary, St. Bonaven- 
ture, N. Y. 


Meeks, Elizabeth Lorraine, head of the de- 
partment of English, Hockaday School, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Mehr, Norman (A.M. 1947), teacher of piano, 
San Diego High School, San Diego, Calif. 


Meyer, Kathryn M. (A.M. 1948), public 
health nurse, Calhoun County Health Depart- 
ment, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Miller, Harold T., teacher of history, High 
School, Cranford, N. J. 


Miller, Marie (A.M. 1948), assistant dean of 
women, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Mohler, Clara, teacher of English and _his- 
tory, Army Dependents Schools, Tokyo, Japan. 


Monaghan, Doris M., teacher of second grade, 
Experimental School, Inc., New York, N. . 3 


thee 
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Morris, Albert S. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
English and social studies, Stony Brook School, 
Stratford, Conn. 


Narramore, Ruth Elliott (A.M. 1948), direc- 
tor of music, Kew Forest School, Kew Forest, 
N. Y. 

Newport, Floyd D., head of the department 
of business, High School, Lockport, N. Y. 


Oliva, Celia (A.M. 1948), teacher of French, 
Spanish and English, Mount Pleasant Special 
School District, Wilmington, Del. 


Olivo, Theresa M. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
English, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 
N. Y. 

Olson, Lawrence E., teacher of social studies 
and science, Junior High School, Port Wash- 
ington, N. i 


Ondrasik, Edward J., teacher of physical edu- 
cation, Naval Base School, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. 


Orendorff, Harold S. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of music, Glenville (W. Va.) State College. 


Orme, Sarah (A.M. 1948), second grade 
critic teacher, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Passarella, Joseph E. (A.M. 1945), instructor 
in social studies, Senior High School, Plain- 
field, N. is 


Peck, Ruth S. (A.M. 1948), second grade 
critic teacher, State Teachers College, E-din- 
boro, Pa. 


Penn, Albert J. (A.M. 1942), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of Buffalo, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Permenter, John A. (A.M. 1947), supervising 
principal, Base School, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 


Peters, Ann C., associate professor of edu- 
cation, Keene Teachers College, Keene, N. H. 


Pfeiffer, Karl F., seventh or eighth grade 
teacher, Public School, Riverhead, N. Y. 


Phelps, Dorothy B. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in physical education, Agricultural, Mechanical, 
and Normal College, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Philpott, Emily L. (A.M. 1948), dean of 
women and associate professor of psychology, 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 


Pratt, Edith (A.M. 1948), assistant dean of 
women, Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Ramirez, Daphne de Arellano (A.M. 1947), 
instructor in Spanish, Junior and Senior High 


School, Nyack, N. Y. 


‘ 
Ramirez, Diana R. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in Spanish, New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Raylesberg, Daniel D., regional director, 
B’nai B'rith Youth Organization, New York. 


Reuter, Hildegard E. (B.S. 1943), director, 
School of Nursing, Amsterdam City Hospital, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Reynolds, John J., Jr., teacher of science, 
High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Robbins, John V. (B.S. 1947), assistant pro- 


fessor of music, Whitworth College, Spokane, 
Wash. 


Rock, Marjorie J. (B.S. 1948), instructor in 
chemistry, School of Nursing, Hartford Hos- 
pital, Hartford, Conn. 


Russell, Eileen (A.M. 1942), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


Rydberg, Trygve Mohr (B.S. 1942), assist- 
ant professor of music, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 


Samaras, Alexander George (A.M. 1947), 
director of music, Junior and Senior High 
School, Abingdon, IIl. 


Scuderi, Frances, teacher of English, Olin- 
ville Junior High School, Bronx, N. Y. 


Serey, Pauline Dyke (A.M. 1948), cafeteria 
manager, Public Schools, Elmont, N. Y. 


Serposs, Emile Henry (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of music, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Shawver, Murl C., assistant professor of 
biology, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Slay, Ronald J. (A.M. 1947), associate pro- 
fessor of education, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Smith, Arthur N., director of music, State 
Teachers College, Valley City, N. D. 


Smith, Euclid (A.M. 1925), head of the de- 
partment of nutrition, Stockton Junior College, 
Stockton, Calif. 


Stamper, Silas S. (A.M. 1946), coordinator 
of audio-visual education, University of Bridge- 
port, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Stavisky, Leonard Price, assistant professor 
of history, State Teachers College, Oswego, 
i 

Steele, Herbert L. (A.M. 1947), associate 
professor of education, Idaho State College, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
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Stefanik, Henry R. (A.M. 1948), head of 
residence and freshman adviser, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 


Stegenga, Preston J., instructor in social stud- 
ies, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


Stewart, James J., Jr. (A.M. 1946), director 
of dormitories, State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering of the University of North 
Carolina, Raleigh, N. C. 

Stott, Rena (A.M. 1941), supervisor of special 
education, City Schools, Pendleton, Ore. 


Strader, Lelah M., teacher of second grade, 
Parkside Elementary School, Silver Spring, Md. 


Stranahan, De Lloyd, teacher of physical 
education, Columbia High School, Maplewood, 


N. J. 


Stratton, Paul J. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
music, High School, Walden, N. Y. 


Sulenta, Elizabeth J. Porter (A.M. 1939), 
assistant principal, Public School, Bellflower, 
Calif. 

Tanzi, Edmund A., teacher of social studies, 
Junior High School, Valley Stream, N. Y. 


Taylor, Elizabeth M. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of education, Talladega College, Tal- 
ladega, Ala. 


Templin, Samuel E. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of social studies, High School, Nyack, N. Y. 


Thompson, Ray (A.M. 1948), teacher-coun- 
selor, Industrial High School, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Tifft, Margaret Ann (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in physical education, East Carolina Teachers 
College, Greenville, N. C. 


Townsend, Dorothy I., teacher of first grade, 
Public School, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Townsend, Edna Janette (B.S. 1941), in- 
structor in pediatrics, Boston Floating Hospital, 
Boston, Mass. 


Townsend, James Gale (A.M. 1946), instruc- 
tor in cabinet making, Terrace Avenue School 
for Craftsmen, New Castle, Pa. 


Trayes, Marjorie M., counselor, New Jersey 
College for Women, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Troester, Carl A. (Ed.D. 1943), executive 
secretary-treasurer, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
National Education Association, Washington, 


D. C. 


Tucker, Lemuel Lee (A. M. 1948), research 
librarian, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Turner, Virginia E., instructor in voice, State 

Teachers College, Montgomery, Ala. 
Vance, Margaret (A.M. 1944), supervisor of 
foods, Pennsylvania State College, State College 
¢ “ ’ 


Pa. 


Van Patten, Barbara (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
English and counselor, High School, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 


Vosburg, Delbert A. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in music, Public Schools, Jamestown, N. Y., 


Vreeland, Jane D. (A.M. 1947), helping 
teacher, Warren County, N. J. 


Wallace, Vernon A., counselor, Brooklyn 
College of the City of New York, Brooklyn. 


Warden, Jessie A. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
clothing and textiles, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Whitney, Richard A. (A.M. 1948), psycho- 
logist, Berkshire Industrial Farm, Canaan, N. Y. 


_ Wiegand, Oscar William, supervising prin- 
cipal, Warren Township Central School, Plain- 
field, N. J. 


Wigginton, Marvin D., assistant professor of 
music, Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. 


Williams, Alma A. (A.M. 1947), kindergarten 
director, West End Methodist Church Kinder- 
garten, Nashville, Tenn. 


Windoes, Frederic C., teacher of English and 
social studies, High School, Woodbury, Conn. 


Winier, Leonard (A.M. 1937), assistant pro- 
fessor of biology, lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Winston, Genevieve D., teacher of English 
and social studies, Riverdale Country School 
for Girls, Riverdale, N. Y. 


Wolfe, Hildred Wexler (A.M. 1941), assistant 
professor of physical education, University of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 


Woods, Vera (A.M. 1945), executive, Y.W. 
C.A., Baltimore, Md. 


Zimmerman, Margaret Kleppinger (A.M. 
1933), teacher of French and Latin, Public 
Schools, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Zipse, Ferne Lucille (A.M. 1948), supervisor 
of music, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


~~ a 


—_ a 
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More recent appointments reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Place- 
ment are: 


Abell, Ellen D. (A.M. 1940), assistant super- 
visor of art, Neptune Township Schools, Ocean 


Grove, N. J. 


Abrams, Florence Gertrude (A.M. 1948), 
teacher of commerce, Kilgore High School, 


Kilgore, Tex. 


Ahlberg, Richard Charles (A.M. 1948), 
teacher of mathematics, The Landon School 
for Boys, Bethesda, Md. 


Albright, Marilyn (A.M. 1948), student ad- 
viser, School of Nursing, Roosevelt Hospital, 
New York, N. Y. 


Aneda, Charles F. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
English, Central High School, Superior, Wis. 


Arant, John R., director of band and orches- 
tra, High School, Greenville, N. C. 


Armitage, Lloyd H., teacher of social studies 
and English, High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Bain, James Wilson (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics and physics, High School, Glaston- 
bury, Conn. 


Barclay, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of sixth grade, Central School, Mahopac, N. Y. 


Beever, Florence M. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
commercial subjects, Andrew Jackson High 
School, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Benjamin, Benjamin (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
common branches, Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls 
School, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


Berger, Donald W. (Ed.D. 1948), assistant 
professor of education, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, De Kalb, Ill. 


Bibler, Ralph Earl (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
physical education, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


Bird, Minette (B.S. 1948), assistant head 
nurse, Harriet Lane Home of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


Frances Arrick (A.M. 1947), 
lunchroom manager, Public School District No. 
7, Bellmore, N. Y. 


Bottomley, 


Bouknight, Fred J., director of instrumental 
music, New Hanover High School and Wil- 
mington College, Wilmington, N. C. 


Brownlie, Annie R. (M.S. 1948), coordinator 
of lunchrooms, Public School District No. 1, 
Portland, Ore. 
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Bush, Walter (A.M. 1939), teacher of physi- 
cal education and hygiene, Metal Trade High 
School, New York, N. Y. 

Byrne, Richard Hill (A.M. 1947), guidance 
director, Beall High School, Frostburg, Mary- 


land. 


Caughran, Kathryn Alice (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in home economics, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt. 


Chambre, Melda W., county supervisor and 
coordinator, Cullman County Schools, Cullman 
County, Ala. 


Christopher, Willard N. (A.M. 1947), as- 
sistant supervisor of health and physical edu- 
cation, Portland Public Schools, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Clark, Mary Constance (A.M. 1947), women’s 
counselor and coordinator of social activities, 
and instructor in psychology, University of 
Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Clymer, R. Oscar, assistant professor of music, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Constantinidis, John C., instructor in busi- 


ness management, Rutland Junior College, Rut- 
land, Vt. 


Convelski, Stephanie B. (B.S. 1947), per- 
sonnel consultant, American Nurses and Place- 
ment Service, Incorporated, New York, New 
York. 

Cook, Kathryn Gudgel (A.M. 1941), director 


of guidance, Arlington High School, Arling- 
ton, Va. 


Cowle, Irving M., instructor in mathematics 
and science, Eastview Avenue Junior High 
School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Cramer, Marjorie Boyt (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of home economics, Jackson School, Burbank, 
Calif. 

Crenshaw, Marguerite Vanderclock 
1936), libsarian, Averett College, 
Virginia. 


(A.M. 
Danville, 


Danforth, David W., teacher of chemistry 
and physics, American Tokyo School, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Davis, Andrew P., head of the department 
of physical education, State Teachers College, 


Troy, Ala. 


Dickerson, Fred M. (A.M. 1948), counselor, 
Harvard University Guidance Center, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Dodin, Frank Sheldon, teacher of science, 
Port Jervis High School, Port Jervis, New 
York. 
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Dougher, Ronald E., instructor in general 
education, Long Island Agricultural & Technical 
Institute, Farmingdale, N. Y. 

Duggar, Dorothy Fancher (A.M. 1947), 
teacher of English, social studies and physical 
education, Washington Irving High School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Eakin, Miriam, nursery school teacher, Pres- 
cott House, New York, N. Y. 


Enwright, Beryl L., teacher of English, 
Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Evans, James P., instructor in history, Wil- 
liam Woods College, Fulton, Mo. 


Everett, James Henry, band director, Hunt- 
ington High School, Newport News, Va. 


Farrington, William E. (A.M. 1948), instruc- 
tor in art, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


Flatow, Norma Ruth, kindergarten teacher, 
Public School, River Edge, N. J. 


Flechas, Jenaro (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
English, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 


P.R. 


Fossieck, Theodore H., principal, The Milne 
School, State Teachers College, Albany, N. Y. 


Freedman, Lauretta Brandes (A.M. 1947), 
teacher of second grade, Oaklyn Public School, 
Oaklyn, N. J. 


Freeman, George P. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of education and psychology, West 
Virginia Institute of Technology, Mont- 
gomery, W. Va. 


Garner, Harry F., director of secondary 
education and placement service, State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Goldberg, Esther L., teacher of first and 
second grades, American Dependents School, 
Yokohama, Japan. 


Goodman, Brenda (A.M. 1947), head of the 
department of English, Mitchell College, States- 
ville, N. C. 

Goodwin, Charles S., teacher of English and 
social studies, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 

Gordon, Ira J. (A.M. 1947), assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kan. 


Graham, Dorothy J., instructor in art and 
physical education, Public Schools, Oregon, Mo. 


Greenawalt, Jean Alice, teacher of fifth and 
sixth grades, Laboratory School, State Teach- 
ers College, Edinboro, Pa. 


Greenstein, Jerome (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
physics and radio, High School, Boonton, N. J. 


Gress, Dorothy M., teacher of first grade, 
Nishuane School, Montclair, N. J. 


Gritfeth, Simon R., teacher of English, 
Wiley College, Marshall, Tex. 

Griffin, Paul F., lecturer in geography, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford University, Calif. 

Gumprecht, Barbara (B.S. 1945), director, 
Inwood Community School, New York, N. Y, 


Hagen, Ordean Allan (A.M. 1946), instruc- 
tor in English, Tracy Union High School, 
Tracy, Calif. 

Harty, Catherine G. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in English, High School, Vancouver, Wash. 


Helmle, Louise Baker, teacher of music, 
Public School, Tipton Hill, N. C. 


Hiatt, Margaret Louise (A.M. 1948), third 
grade critic teacher, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


Higham, Alice Fonde (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in home economics, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
i i # 

Horns, John (A.M. 1936), supervisor and art 
coordinator, Contra Costa County, Calif. 


Hoy, George C. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, Public Schools, South San Francisco, 


Calif. 


Hunter, Allan R. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
biology and agriculture, Union Township High 
School, Greentown, Ind. 


Hyrkin, Adele M. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
English, W. C. Mepham High School, Bell- 
more, N. Y. 


Jacobs, Henry (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
education, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 


Kanzler, Ernest V. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
social studies and English, A. B. Davis High 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Kemper, Raymond A. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of psychology, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 

Kinsley, Robert E. (B.S. 1939), teacher of 


arts and crafts, Woodland Way Junior High 
School, Hagerstown, Md. 


Kookogey, John S. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in science, Penn Township Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


[Continued in January Recorp.] 
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New director of the Evening Art School 
at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, is Grorce J. 
McNew (A.M. 1946), artist and teacher 
who has been assistant professor of art at 
the University of Wyoming for the past 
two years. 


For the past few years with the Columbia 
University Development Program and the 
Alumni Fund Committee, Eowarp L. Haw- 
THORNE (A.M. 1935) is now dean of men at 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 


Proressor of sociology at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, where he was on the faculty for 20 
years, ANDREW G. TruxaL, former graduate 
student, was inducted as president of Hood 
College, Frederick, Md., on October 21. 
The ceremonies were attended by many 
dignitaries, including the of 
Maryland. 


Governor 


B. L. Dopps (Ed.D. 1940) was named head 
of the division of education and applied 
psychology at Purdue University in Sep- 
tember. Dr. Dodds has been at Purdue since 
1939, when he was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education. 


State Teachers College, Salisbury, Md., 
has appointed Maser E. Bairp (A.M. 1930) 
social director—dean of women. 


At the yearly Food Editors’ Conference in 
New York September 29, Etsa STEINBERGER 
(B.S. 1925) won first prize (big cities’ class) 
in the second annual contest conducted by 
the American Meat Institute for “outstand- 
ing achievement in presentation of news 
about food.” Miss Steinberger has been food 
editor of the Brooklyn Eagle for two years. 


SINCE 1938, IRvinc Cueyetre (Ed.D. 1937) 
has been director of the music education 
department, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa., which was awarded an achieve- 
ment trophy in 1941 from the American 
Musical Arts Foundation. This fall, Dr. 
Cheyette was made a professor of music 
education at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. He has also been appointed curri- 
culum consultant in teacher education for 
the New York State School Music Associa- 
tion. 


Amonc the new staff members this year at 
the New York State College for Teachers, 
Buffalo, N. Y., are Jutius J. Husier (A.M. 
1946), professor of art; Dororny J. Fepican 
(A.M. 1948), instructor in art; Pautine A. 
Weaver (A.M. 1941), assistant professor of 
home economics, and Cecm T. Ropney 
(A.M. 1933), assistant professor of mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. Hubler will teach a course on design 
in industrial art, as well as essentials of art. 
He was formerly a teacher in the College 
of the City of New York. 


FORMERLY a nursery school supervisor and 
educational consultant for the Department 
of Welfare, New York, Betry ScHNEDER 
(A.M. 1938) has been appointed assistant 
professor of early childhood education in 
the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Joun L. Courter (A.M. 1948), who taught 
music to fellow inmates of a Japanese pris- 
oner-of-war camp for three years, is now 
assistant professor of music education at 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. A 
Navy flier, Mr. Coulter was shot down in 
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the South Pacific in September of 1942, and 
received the American Legion Medal of 
Honor, Air Medal, and other recognition 
of his war service. He has recently been 
supervisor of music, drama, and dance for 
the Westchester, N. Y., County Recreation 
Commission. 


SuccessivELY head of home economics de- 
partments at Green Mountain Junior Col- 
lege, Poultney, Vt., and Bennett Junior Col- 
lege, Millbrook, N. Y., Dororny A. StarK- 
WEATHER (A.M. 1933) is now professor of 
home economics and department head at 
Nasson College, Springvale, Me. 


Drrecror of the newly-opened International 
Nursery School of Parkway Village, Kew 
Gardens, Queens, N. Y., is JEAN METHE 
(B.S. 1944). The majority of 40 children 
in the school are from families connected 
with the United Nations. 


Tue National Conference of Christians and 
Jews has appointed Don R. Leverince 
(A.M. 1947) as educational director of the 
New York region. Mr. Leveridge has been 
instructing in social and philosophical foun- 
dations this year at Teachers College. 


Tuts spring, ARTHUR Hucuson (A.M. 1918) 
was made an assistant superintendent in the 
New York City schools. 


Aran E. Hvac, former graduate student, 
who received his Master’s Degree from 
Springfield, Mass., College in 1941, is re- 
turning to that school as associate professor 
of group work and community organiza- 
tion. Mr. Hugg has held positions with the 
New Brunswick, N. J., YMCA, the Cana- 
dian Youth Commission, and the National 
Council of the YMCA in Canada. 


New faculty members at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., in- 
clude Epna Lewis (A.M. 1928), director 
of the department of public health nursing; 
Donato E. Jonnson (A.M. 1938), assistant 


professor of music, and Atice EMetyn 
Dawson, former graduate student, who 
will be an instructor in music education. 


Tue Department of Public Instruction, State 
of Washington, appointed Wenpe. C, 
ALLEN (Ed.D. 1942) supervisor of guidance 
services this fall. 


ScHOOL superintendent in India from 1921 
to 1942, JoHN C. Pace, former graduate stu- 
dent, has been named dean at Westminster 
Junior College, Tehuacana, Tex. 


AssIsTANT professor in guidance at New 
Haven, Conn., State Teachers College is 
Davis G. Jonnson (A.M. 1947). 


Two Teachers College people were added 
to the faculty of Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., this fall, LEonarp D. Goop- 
STEIN, former graduate student, as instruc- 
tor of psychology, and Donato Rowe 
(A.M. 1947), instructor of music. 


ForMERLY director of the school of nursing, 
Everett, Wash., General Hospital, Bertua 
M. Davis (A.M. 1935) has become educa- 
tional director of the nursing service at the 
Veterans Administration hospital in Boise, 
Idaho. Miss Davis served with the Army 
Nurse Corps during the war. 


Rutw R. Fretscuaker (A.M. 1938), as- 
sistant professor in the department of edu- 
cation and psychology, and W. S. Davison 
(A.M. 1927), instructor in the department 
of education, joined the staff of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, this fall. 


AvuTuHor with Professor Harold Rugg of a 
forthcoming book entitled An Introduction 
to Education, B. Martian Brooks, former 
graduate student, has been appointed to the 
staff of the School of Education of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. Miss Brooks, 
erstwhile instructor in social and_philo- 
sophical foundations at Teachers College, 
will specialize in teacher education. 
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Homer E. Cooper (Ph.D. 1924) has been 
named interim professor of economics at 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa., 
while Ciara C. Cooper (Ph.D. 1920) has 
been appointed head of the department of 
psychology and dean of women. She was 
formerly assistant professor of psychology 
at Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Art instructor Daty Hearty (A.M. 1927) 
of the National College of Education, 
Evanston, Ill., is the author and illustrator 
of a new handbook on costume design en- 
titled Dress the Show. 


Two abstractions by Leon Smirn (A.M. 
1938) have been included in an international 
exhibition tour of modern paintings which 
is now being shown in Buenos Aires and 
Europe. 


Ameen IsaBeELLE Hocan (A.M. 1948) is a 
new assistant professor of obstetric nursing 
in the Frances Payne Bolton School of 
Nursing, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. Previously, she had held posi- 
tions at Sloane Hospital, New York, and 
served in the Army Nurse Corps. 


AN instructor at New York University, and 
for several years identified with the profes- 
sional theater, RicHarp H. Turner (A.M. 
1948) will teach a 20-weeks’ course in 
speech this winter to persons of the Bristol 
County, Mass., area. 


Girts’ physical education department in- 
structor at Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, 
Colo., is JENNY E. Turnsputyt (A.M. 1931), 
who has taught at George Washington Uni- 
versity, and served in the physical train- 
ing section of the WAVES. 


LeetHa Troxe., former graduate student, 
has begun a new job as counselor for the 
Jewish Vocation Service, Louisville, Ky. 
She has in the past been connected with the 
YWCA and the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. 


Tue Jewish Community School of Syracuse, 
N. Y., a progressive school “which trains 
children for Jewish living,” has employed 
FRANK SHERMAN (A.M. 1932) as head of 
its Hebrew-Religious Department. 


Massacuusetts State Department of Pub- 
lic Health nurse for the past 12 years, 
Epirnh M. Herumy, former graduate stu- 
dent, is new public health nursing super- 
visor in the Berkshire district office, suc- 
ceeding ANN M. THomson (B.S. 1942), 
who is taking a leave of absence to work 
for a Master’s degree in the Harvard School 
of Public Health. 


CLINICAL instructor and supervisor of the 
pediatrics division of Harris Memorial 
Methodist Hospital, Forth Worth, Tex., 
Lucite Houston (A.M. is an ex- 
Navy nurse. During the war, she instructed 
natives of Guam in nursing education. 


1948) 


An authority on parent education, JEAN 
Scuick GROssMAN, former graduate stu- 
dent, discussed her latest book, Life with 
Family, with New York radio people in 
September, appearing on both the Mary 
Margaret McBride and Bill Leonard pro- 
grams. Mrs. Grossman is an instructor in 
sociology at Mills School of Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City, N. Y., and on the State 
Regents parent education committee. 


ANNOUNCED recently as new assistant head- 
mistress of Kimberley School, Montclair, 
N. J., Eveanor Eckert (A.M. 1944) has 
served on the faculties of the Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia, and Mary In- 
stitute, St. Louis. 


TECHNIQUES similar to those used with New 
Jersey women will be employed by Marie 
C. DoerMANN (A.M. 1934) when she in- 
stitutes an “extension program” for German 
women in the Black Forest area this winter. 
Miss Doermann, nutrition specialist of the 
extension service at State College of Agri- 
culture, Rutgers University, is working in 
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Europe for a year on behalf of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 


Director of the secondary education divi- 
sion and head of the mathematics depart- 
ment at State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., 
is Joy Manacuek (A.M. 1925), who re- 
ceived a Ph.D. degree in general education 
from the University of Pittsburgh at the 
fall commencement. She is Pennsylvania 
state representative to the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics. 


In June, JEAN D. AmBerson (A.M. 1924) 
received a Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Chicago. She is continuing as chairman 
of the home economics education division, 
department of home economics, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 


Campus Elementary School of the State 
Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y., has 
selected Merritt Arcuarp (A.M. 1947) to 
direct its physical education program, and 
DorotHy KUHLMANN (B.S. 1945) to super- 
vise the five-year-old kindergarten group. 
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Untit recently a teacher in the Molokaj 
high and elementary schools of Hoolehua, 
Hawaii, Vira Hunt (A.M. 1930) is now 
supervisor of kindergarten teacher training, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
During the war, Miss Hunt was supervisor 
of elementary education in the U. S. Indian 
Service, United Pueblos Agency, Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 


Ernest R. Caverty (A.M. 1927), superin- 
tendent of schools in Brookline, Mass., has 
been chosen chairman of the board of man- 
agers, Huntington Avenue Branch of the 
Boston YMCA. Mr. Caverly has served on 
the Branch Board of the “Y” since 1941, 
He is also president of the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club. 


A public course in the use of audio-visual 
materials to teach religion is being given 
this winter by the Hartford, Conn., Semi- 
nary Foundation. Dantet F. Krart, former 
graduate student, and teaching fellow in 
the Foundation’s School of Religious Edu- 
cation, will be the instructor of the course. 
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